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4 T WAS ON MADANG, that hot, soupy island in New 
Guinea, that I found a little tract about Jesus writ- 
ten in pidgin-English. I remember how impressed I 
was—TI even wrote to the home-town paper about 
finding natives "way out in New Guinea who be- 
lieved the same way I did. My “belief” at that time 
included the Golden Rule, “do-goodism,” God loves 
us all and if I do my best somehow I'll get through 
in the end. Period. And it almost was. I figure I 
used up seven of my cat’s nine lives along the 
beaches of New Guinea, Mindanao, Borneo and 
Leyte. 

My trip to Madang started the day I was grad- 
uated from the university in Iowa City, when I was 
sent to Dartmouth for Navy “daze.” After that it 
was Norfolk, Middy School at Northwestern, and 
then New Guinea. I didn’t get “scared into religion” 
as some of the guys thought I did. Fact was, the war 
was over when it happened. I was the skipper of an 
LcT by that time . . . a dozen men, two officers, a 
Filipino house boy and a monkey. It wasn’t much, 
but it was all mine. We just spent our time anchored 
out in Leyte Gulf, rotting, waiting for “points” to 
go back to the States. It seemed as if I’d never get 
enough. As my buddy skippers got their orders to 
go back to the States we’d all go ashore to the Naval 
Officers’ Club at Guiuan, Samar, and have a real 
drinking “binge” to celebrate the lucky guy’s liber- 
ation. (Incidentally, my “religious” scruples against 
drinking had disappeared under social pressure.) 
Well, too many of the officers got their orders in one 
week; it was just one big party after another. I can 
still remember the last one. Some guy named “Pete” 


was going back to Dannemora, New York, so we all 
went to Guiuan to “float” him home on a tide of 
liquor. 

That was the first time I’d ever passed out cold. 
I rolled off a table into the sawdust. My buddies 
scooped me up and poured me into the jeep. We 
drove back to my LcT beached a few miles away. 
As they carried me on board, across the ramp, I 
heard one of them say, “Let’s take Bob on board 
quietly because his men respect him.” I felt about 
“yea” high. The boys tossed me in my sack in the 
officers’ quarters and that was that. 

The next morning what came to was about the 
sickest guy that ever lived. A pip of a hangover 
plus an attack of tertian malaria is one thorough 
combination. Take my word for it. Nausea, fever, 
chills, all the joints aching, a terrific headache. But 
worst of all was the mental depression. I really was 
afraid I wouldn’t die. The whole thing made me feel 
as if I were sinking down into a pit. . . a grayish- 
black pit made of crepe. . . . because every time I’d 
reach up to pull myself out of it, my hands could 
find nothing solid. Except once. My left hand struck 
something solid (it must have been on the railing 
next to my bed) and brought it over to my face. I 
focused on the Navy blue edition of the Gideon New 
Testament and Psalms. I hadn’t taken it overseas, 
nor had I been given one. Evidently I’d found it on 
the deck earlier in the week and had just enough 
of a sense of conditioned reverence from seventeen 
years of “churchianity” that I knew it didn’t belong 
where people might step on it. At any rate, it 
opened up right to the thirtieth Psalm, at the back of 
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the Testament. (Would you please look at it right 
now before you read on?) The third and ninth 
verses hit me like bolts of lightning. The whole 
Psalm seemed meant for me. I didn’t know what 
was happening but I was aware that Someone or 
Something that I had never known before was try- 
ing to speak to me. 

I’m not just sure where I read after that, but I 
do recall that all the things I’d read as a kid all of a 
sudden had life. Turning to the back page of the 
book I was hit between the eyes with the biggest in- 
sult I’d ever had. It said across the top: “How to 
become a Christian.” I started to throw that book 
the length of my quarters; why everybody was a 
Christian except a Jew, I guessed. Then were some 
verses, “All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” “All we like sheep have gone astray, and 
the Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
That was hard. Plenty hard. All those straight A’s, 
all those “good deeds” didn’t add up. For the first 
time in my life I had to admit that possibly this 
“all” included me. Then for the first time in my 
life the Cross had meaning. It was no longer an or- 
nament, but it became personal. . . for the holy Son 
of God had willingly given up His life, a perfectly 
pure and sin-free life, for my sins. I read on and 
for the first time believed something else in a per- 
sonal way. I knew the Easter story; I believed in 
the Resurrection; but it had never dawned upon 
me that if a man had died and risen from the dead 


1900-odd years ago, then he was alive now. And I 
could know Him. When I believed these two things 
and then read the sentence, “I do now confess my 
sins and accept Jesus Christ as my Lord and Sav- 
iour,” I couldn’t wait to hop out of my bed and get 
on my knees and thank my God for what He had 
done for me in Christ. I walked out to the ramp of 
that LcT and shed tears of joy upon the waters. For 
the first time in my existence I knew that “peace 
that passeth understanding.” God’s purposes in 
creation made sense; Christ’s work for me was per- 
fect; and the future held hope. 

As far as | know only one person had really 
been praying for my salvation. My old roomy, Hu. 
We had gone to the “pile of stone” there at sur in 
Iowa City and had heard “sermons” on commu- 
nism, politics, economics but never the Cross. But 
Hu had found the Lord in San Francisco and once 
wrote to tell me. I remember that my first reaction 
was, “They got poor Hubert,” as if he had gone off 
the deep end in a tent meeting or something. Now I 
knew who “They” really were: God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 

This same experience will never happen to any- 
one else. Don’t expect it to. Don’t wait until you get 
into a pit of your own making. If you’ve never ad- 
mitted your egocentricity and sin, do so and thank 
the good Lord who once died for you and rose 
again that you might have forgiveness and eternal 
life with Him. END 


Reason cries: If God were good, He could not look upon the sin and misery of man 


and live; His heart would break. 


The Church points to the crucifixion and says: God’s heart did break. 


Reason cries: Born and raised in sin as we are, how can we keep from sin? It is the 
Creator who is responsible; it is God who deserves to be punished. 


The Church kneels by the Cross and whispers: God takes the responsibility and bears 


the punishment. 


Reason cries: Who is God? What is God? 


blasphemy to say that we know Him. 


The name stands for the unknown. It is 


The Church kisses the feet of the dying Christ and says: We must worship the majesty 


that we see. 


—From CHRISTUS FUTURUS, written anonymously sixty years ago 


And the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch (Acts 11:26). Christian 


means follower of Christ (cf. Herodians). 


Unconsciously in giving the title these 


citizens of Antioch were emphasizing one deep truth of the new religion: that it rested 
not upon a dogma or upon an institution, but-on a person; and that its simple and 
ultimate definition was to be found in a relationship to Jesus Christ. 


— DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS 
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| T IS NOT without good reason that most works on 
systematic theology place the doctrine of God be- 
tween the doctrine of inspiration and the doctrine 
of man. We naturally take up the subject of inspira- 
tion first; for unless we have solid ground for hold- 
ing the Bible to be the divinely inspired Word of 
God, we are unwarranted in accepting what it has 
to say about God and the other great tenets of our 
Christian faith. 

While there are some theologies (such as The 
Christian Religion in its Doctrinal Expression by 
E. Y. Mullins) that treat the doctrine of man be- 
fore that of God, such a reversal of the traditional 
order seems hardly justified. The contention that a 
prior consideration of the nature of man puts us in 
a better position to understand the doctrine of God 
seems basically untenable. While it is true that man 
is made in the image of God, this divine image in 
man can scarcely be the source of reliable knowedge 
of God when that image has been distorted and 
marred by sin. Unless a man has been brought to 


be known? 





know God as God has seen fit to make Himself 
known in the written and the living Word, he can- 
not avoid making a god in the image of his fallen 
human nature. 


TO KNOW GOD IS IMPORTANT 


We can hardly overestimate the importance of 
the doctrine of God. It contains the answers to fun- 
damental questions no thoughtful mind can escape; 
it is the key that unlocks agonizing and otherwise 
inexplicable mysteries. What lies back of all that 
is? How did the world begin and where is it 
headed? Is matter the explanation of mind, or mind 
the explanation of matter? Are moral and spiritual 
values real? Is truth absolute or relative? What is 
the meaning of life? Can evil be overcome? Does 
death end all? The answers to such questions as 
these rest upon the answer to the master question, 
namely, “Is there a God, and if so what is He like?” 

In passing, we would pause to observe that it is 
not enough to know that God is; we need to know 
what God is. Unless a demonstration of God’s exist- 
ence be followed by a revelation of His character, 
belief in Deity may be a source of torment and ruin 
rather than of comfort and uplift—a fact borne out 
by the unspeakable superstitions and degradations 
of heathendom. 

God is the one and only point of orientation from 
which to view all other realms of faith in their prop- 
er light and perspective. Since all truth is one, no 
truth is really and fully known unless its trail be 
followed through to God in whom all truths con- 
verge and find their eternal summit. Let us clarify 
this statement. 

Man does not know the world of nature if he fails 
to recognize the presence of God. Without a know- 
ledge of the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, 
all the data he may gather in the various sciences 
will be but as so many marks in an unknown lan- 
guage. Since nothing can be truly known when di- 
vorced from its integral relations, how can men 
expect to know the world of nature apart from the 
God of nature? 

Without an understanding of what God made 
him to be. man can no more know himself than un- 
tutored savages can comprehend the meaning and 
use of complicated machines and contrivances they 
see for the first time. The nature of man, like the 


world of nature, is far from being what it appears 
to be on the surface. Only in God do we have the 
key to the origin, nature, purpose and eternal des- 
tiny of man. 

Nor can the true meaning of life be even dimly 
visualized if God be left out of the picture. What 
we see in a thing largely governs what we are able 
to do in it. The gift of insight is well-nigh in- 
dispensable to outstanding achievement in any 
great worth-while field of creative endeavor. The 
great concert pianist unearths in the musical mas- 
terpiece he plays for the delight of his audience 
treasures of meaning undreamed of by the average 
player. The artist discerns in the simplest objects 
of nature a loveliness that escapes the careless eye. 
The brilliant scientist beholds a well-nigh incredible 
significance and potentiality in some of the com- 
monest of everyday happenings such as the boiling 
of water in a kettle, the falling of an apple to the 
ground, or the coursing of blood in the veins. 

Only he who sees God in life will lead a life for 
God—and therein alone can life be experienced to 
the full. What we know of God and how we live for 
God are closely interrelated. Most of us would do 
far more for God, if we found far more in God. We 
see life through what we are, and we know our- 
selves—as we have just sought to show—only 
through God. “In him we live and move and have 
our being” (Acts 17:28). For man to be in the right 
relationship with God spiritually is infinitely more 
needful than for him to know and live in accordance 
with the laws that operate in the physical world 
upon which he is dependent for the sustenance of 
his bodily life. If the statement in the Westminster 
Confession which reads, “The chief end of man is 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever” be true, 
then it follows that an experiential knowledge of 
God infinitely transcends in importance all other 
fields of learning. 


GOD CAN BE KNOWN 


Theoretical objections to the contrary, we must 
insist upon the knowability of God. The fact that 
to multitudes of men and women who have met the 
conditions for attaining a knowledge of deity, God 
is as real as the phenomena in the world that they 
apprehend with the physical senses, proves that 
God can be known. Such a wealth of personal ex- 
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periential knowledge of God nullifies all contradic- 
tory sceptical arguments. 

But to know God we must conform to the prin- 
ciples governing such knowledge. We need not be 
disturbed because the existence of God cannot be 
intellectually demonstrated with the exactitude of a 
mathematical equation. All the greatest of realities 
are likewise beyond scientific proof. You cannot 
prove the presence of beauty to one who has no eye 
for beauty, or the superlative grandeur of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony to a man devoid of musical 
appreciation, or the excellence of virtue to a mon- 
ster of iniquity. Eternal values must be felt and 
lived to be known. 

The fact that God can be known puts men under 
obligation to know Him. But many do not want to 
know Him. Such unwillingness all too often crystal- 
lizes into inability. Practical atheism—living with 
no more thought of God than if He did not exist— 
falls an easy prey to theoretical atheism. Men wel- 
come with open arms the speculative arguments of 
infidels that seem to give intellectual support to 
their daily neglect of God. The mind is perilously 
prone eventually to deny what it habitually ignores. 
We now turn our attention to a very brief consider- 
ation of the untenability of atheism and agnosticism. 
ATHEISM AND AGNOSTICISM 

Atheism pronounces dogmatically that there is no 
God. But this view presupposes omniscience and 
omnipresence on the part of the one who holds it, 
for God might be hiding in some part of the uni- 
verse beyond the atheist’s scope of knowledge or 
immediate presence. Furthermore, God is Spirit and 
can be known, not by the physical senses, but by 
hearts spiritually attuned to Him. An atheistic pro- 
fessor proclaimed to his class with a great show of 
wisdom, “We have swept the skies with our tele- 
scopes and have not found God; we have explored 
the world of the infinitesimal with our microscopes 
and test tubes, and not a trace of God has come to 
light.” Someone ought to remind the professor that 
while he may have looked in the mirror every morn- 
ing he has never seen himself. Nor does he see one 
of the students whom he seeks to indoctrinate with 
his atheism—for the real self is invisible spirit that 
transcends matter and space and eludes apprehen- 
sion by the physical senses. The body is simply its 
vehicle of expression and activity. 

Agnosticism affirms that we cannot know whether 
or not there is a God, nor what He is like if He does 
exist. Such a statement presupposes a knowledge of 
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College is not all texts and lectures. 
Midnight oil in its place—balloons 
in theirs, as here at Iowa State. 
Photo by Andy Pavlin. 





all that exists. To maintain, as do thoroughgoing 
agnostics, that nothing can be known, is a contra- 
diction in terms, for it asserts the knowability of 
something, namely, the knowability that nothing is 
knowable. 

THEISM 

Theism is the belief in the existence of a personal 
Supreme Being who is Creator, Preserver and Ruler 
of all things. It seeks to demonstrate God’s existence 
along several lines: nature, conscience, reason, and 
values. In showing that belief in a personal God, far 
from being irrational, is consonant with the highest 
intellectual integrity, theism is not to be disregarded 
by defenders of the faith; its contributions are to 
be gratefully received and utilized. By clearing the 
ground of many of the untenable objections, it pre- 
pares the way for a more sympathetic attention to 
the claims of evangelical Christianity. 

But it does not go far enough. 

It tends to substitute reason for Scripture and to 
rest its case upon the speculations of man rather 
than upon the revelation of God. At best it is but a 
train of rationality that takes us to the port of em- 
barkation upon the sea of faith. Like the use of the 
telescope in astronomy, acceptance of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself in the Bible, far from contracting, 
enormously expands the sweep of vision into the 
nature of God. 

WHO IS GOD 

We have already pointed out that it is of little 
avail to believe that there is a God if we have no 
way of knowing who God is or what He is like. 

Definitions of God without number have been 
offered, some without the remotest contact with 
what is taught in Scripture and confirmed in Christ- 
ian experience. On the other hand exceflent defini- 
tions are to be found in standard works in syste- 








matic theology. Among the best are the two follow- 
ing: “God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth” (Westminster Catechism). 
“God is the infinite and perfect Spirit in whom all 
things have their source, support and end” (A. H. 
Strong). These and other definitions formulated by 
theologians are not without great merit, and yet 
they fail to take certain essential and important 
factors into consideration. 

Venturing out where angels fear to tread, the au- 
thor would tentatively offer the following as his 
definition of God as revealed in Scripture and 
known in Christian experience: God is the supreme 
and infinite personal Being, triune in nature (three 
persons in one indivisible essence), who is the 
ground and end of all things, and One in whom 
finite beings may have perfect dependence, to 
whom they owe perfect communion. 

PERSONALITY IN GOD 

Scripture takes it for granted as a self-evident 
fact that God is a Person who can be known, and 
with whom finite moral beings can and do have 
fellowship. But there are many intellectuals who 
laugh the personality of God out of court as a hope- 
lessly out-moded superstition. To ascribe person- 
ality to God, they contend, is to make Him less than 
absolute. Talk of a super-personal God, so common 
in many philosophical circles today, is nothing but 
verbal legerdemain, a mere juggling with words. 
How can that which is less than personal be at the 
























same time more than personal? Denial of a per- 
sonal Supreme Being is often accompanied by a 
lavish use of such high-sounding terms as infinite 
Mind, infinite Love, infinite Will, and so on ad nau- 
seam. But personal traits do not float around in 
mid-air like volatile gases; they exist only as they 
inhere in personal beings. Infinite qualities of an 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature presuppose 
an infinite Personal Being in whom they are always 
present in their fullness. 

But while insisting that God is personal, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that only in God is per- 
fect personality to be found. Personality in human 
beings falls far short of perfection. It is largely a 
relative matter. It is not a fixed quantity. We are 
all aware that some individuals possess a much 
more fully developed personality than do others. 
And one experiences within himself a tide of per- 
sonality that rises and ebbs under the influence of a 
thousand and one contributing causes. We are crea- 
tures of mood. Under certain conditions the powers 
resident in the depths of our being burst forth into 
a springtide of conscious and joyous expression, 
while under unfavorable circumstances the gardens 
of personality suffer from a more or less protracted 
drought. 

But in deity, personality, unhampered by mortal 
limitations, is ever in full bloom, eternally at flood 
tide. God alone possesses perfect personality. With 
this in view, then, we must beware, in our thinking 
about God, of falling into an anthropomorphism 
that fastens upon the divine personality the defects 
and shortcomings necessarily inherent in finite per- 
sonality. No, God is not super-personal, He is per- 
fectly personal; He is possessed of personality to 
the ’nth degree. Because this is so, God can and 
does make Himself known to an ever richer and 
fuller degree to all who seek to live in communion 
with Him through Jesus Christ. 

If the scholar ransacks the libraries of the world 
in pursuit of some elusive fact essential to the com- 
pletion of a research project, if the scientist tries 
out a thousand formulae, if the pianist does not 
begrudge months and years of practice up to eight 
or ten hours a day that he may reach the heights 
in music—how far more intense and persistent ought 
to be our determination as Christian believers to 
shrink from no hardship or sacrifice that will fur- 
ther our progress in an experiential knowledge of 
the riches of truth and grace of God made manifest 
and available in our Lord Jesus Christ. END 
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By Vernon Grounds 


How OLD are you anyhow? 

Does that question seem impertinent? Well, it is 
really very pertinent. For the number of years a 
person has lived is not always a reliable index of 
his age in terms of emotional maturity. All too often 
a man with a grown-up body has an infantile philos- 
ophy and behaves like an adolescent. Physically an 
adult, he is still a little boy in feelings and attitudes. 
He may occupy an important niche in society, but 
psychologically belong in the kindergarten. Twenty 
years old according to the calendar, he may be only 
four years old in character development. He sports 
long trousers, but emotionally he is wearing rom- 
pers. He handles a golf club like an expert, but 
emotionally a rattle would be more appropriate. He 
has a beard, but emotionally he is still a baby. As 
a mere organism he is mature, but as a personality 
he is suffering from acute infantilism. He cannot 
testify with the Apostle Paul, “I have put away 
childish things.” 
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Now between childlikeness and childishness there 
stretches a world. Childlikeness merits approval 
both psychologically and Biblically. Childishness, 
on the other hand, deserves censure. To be child- 
like is to have a spirit of trust, simplicity, open- 
heartedness; but to be childish is to have a spirit 
which leads to frustration and failure. 

How, then, can we judge whether we have put 
away childish things? Can we draw up a check-list 
of those traits-which constitute maturity and scru- 
tinize ourselves in its lights? Suppose we try. 

To start with, do we talk like children? In First 
Corinthians Paul writes, “When I was a child, I 
spoke as a child.” If a critical stranger were to 
listen in on our conversation, what would be his 
verdict regarding our psychological age? Would he 
classify us as adults? A child, you see, engages in 
idle, unrealistic chatter. He sometimes mixes a few 
grains of fiction with the truth. He may indulge in 
extravagant boasting, announcing to the world who 
he is and what he can do. Frequently he whines and 
complains and cries in order to elicit supportive 
pity. Do we speak like children? Or, as St. Paul 
says, is our speech always with grace, seasoned with 
salt? 

Do we think like children? Paul says to the Cor- 
inthians, “When I was a child . . . I thought as a 
child.” But what is it to think like a child? Isn’t it 
to think superficially? Isn’t it to grasp just one as- 
pect of a matter and leave many essential facts out 
of consideration? Isn’t it to think subjectively, 
never able to achieve an objective perspective? Do 
we fail to see—or even attempt to see—a situation 
from somebody else’s angle? How many Christian 
groups have undergone shipwreck because adults 
have been guilty of childish thinking! 

Do we understand like children? Once more we 
must ponder St. Paul’s statement to the Corinthi- 
ans: “When I was a child .... I understood as a 
child.” Are we infantile in understanding? Let’s 
put it like this: How mature are our judgments, 
our appraisals of value? A child imagines that a 
piece of pie is better than a plate of spinach; a 
child imagines that a comic book is better than a 
portrait by Rembrandt; a child imagines that a 


CHARLES SPURGEON: 





ride on a merry-go-round is better than an hour in 
school. In short, a child’s judgments of value are 
short-sighted and warped, and some of us have 
never grown up. Our sense of worth-whileness is 
still infantile. We are far more interested, for ex- 
ample, in houses and clothing and automobiles 
than in people who have not heard the gospel. The 
likelihood is that we have never fully realized the 
implication of that divine inquiry: “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

Again, do we fluctuate like children? Think of 
the apostolic exhortation in Ephesians 4:14, 
“Henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 
Are we like that? Do we flutter like a weed in the 
breeze, lacking deep roots and being characteristic- 
ally unstable? That is a sure mark of infantilism. 
For how easily a baby is distracted—and even a 
pre-adolescent! Give a baby some blocks, and he 
will play with them for a little while. But let him 
glimpse a bright scarf, and at once he drops the 
blocks. Then let him catch sight of the cat’s tail, 
and immediately the scarf is forgotten. Or tell the 
baby’s older brother to rake up the lawn, and he 
will set to work industriously — until a friend 
chances by, and the leaves are neglected for a game 
of football. Next, let a fire engine clang down the 
street, and the football is tossed toward the house 
and the boys are gone. A child finds concentration 
hard. What about us, then? Do life’s distractions 
keep us from carrying out our purposes or from 
fulfilling the duties we take upon ourselves? To be 
more specific, suppose we volunteer to teach a Sun- 
day school class or to lead a campus Bible study. Do 
we neglect preparation because the weather is lovely, 
ideal for a picnic in the woods? Or when the 
alarm clock rings on the Lord’s Day, do we drowsi- 
ly decide that it is a good morning for catching up 
on some needed sleep? Or do we permit a chance 
visit by some old acquaintance to keep us from a 
dinner date with a non-Christian friend? Are we 
failing to achieve significantly because we fluctuate 
with every passing gust of circumstance? 

Do we pout like children? Remember our Lord’s 





If any man’s life at home is unworthy, he should go several miles away before he stands 
up to preach, and then, when he stands up, he should say nothing. 
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JOHN WESLEY: 


Would you judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of a pleasure, take this rule: whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures your sense 
of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things; whatever increases the authority of your 
body over your mind—that thing to you is sin. 





devastating comment to the people of His day: 
“Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like 
unto children sitting in the markets, and calling 
unto their fellows, and saying, We have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced, we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented” (Matthew 11:16, 
17). If a child can’t have his way, what happens? 
He loses his temper. He sits on the side-lines in 
sulking non-co-operation. He pouts. And, unfortu- 
nately, some adults act like that. Review the story 
of King Ahab. When he could not get what he 
wanted, he pouted like a child. “Ahab came to his 
house heavy and displeased because of the word 
which Naboth the Jezreelite had spoken unto him: 
for he had said, I will not give thee the inheritance 
of my fathers. And he laid him down upon his bed, 
and turned away his face and would eat no bread” 
(I Kings 21:4). Adult in body, Ahab was a spoiled 
child emotionally. And twentieth century adults 
not too infrequently imitate Israel’s king: they pout 
like children. And they pout in church as well as 
at home. For some trivial reason their sensitive 
feelings are hurt, and they refuse to co-operate; 
once in a while they even refuse to speak. They 
stand proudly on their offended dignity and let 
everybody know that they are sulking. Babies with 
beards! 

Do we discriminate like children? In the He- 
brew letter infantilism is described as an inability 
to discern differences: “For everyone that useth 
milk is unskillful in the word of righteousness: for 
he is a babe. But strong meat belongeth to them 
that are full age, even those who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil” (5:13, 14). How much discernment do 
we possess? For instance are we able to pick and 
choose correctly among our emotions? Do we per- 
mit all our feelings—good, bad and questionable— 
to have uncontrolled expression? Are we like King 
David? The emotion of lust burned his heart and 
childishly he yielded to it. Do lust and anger and 
envy indiscriminately characterize us? If so, we 
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are still immature. 

Finally, do we live like children? Consider St. 
Paul’s illustration in his letter to the Galatians: 
“Now I say, that the heir, as long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord 
of all: but is under tutors and governors until the 
time appointed of the father” (4:1, 2). There’s 
nothing profound about this illustration from an- 
cient custom; it’s a very simple truth. A child can- 
not be trusted to guide his own affairs. He can’t 
stand on his own feet or make his own decisions 
because whim is his law. And, therefore, he must 
lean upon the wisdom and restraint and experience 
of a mature personality. God’s vineyard seems to be 
cluttered up with clinging vines, people who in- 
stead of being towers of strength must immaturely 
depend upon somebody else to uphold them and 
restrain them and steer them. 

If we recognize such childishness in our lives, 
Paul has a challenging word for us: “Grow up!” 
(Ephesians 4:14). Leave rompers and rattles be- 
hind. Throw away attitudes and emotions which 
properly belong only in the nursery. Become an 
adult. 

And how can that be done? Use the means of 
becoming mature which God has provided. Listen 
to St. Peter’s advice: “As newborn babes, desire 
the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
thereby” (I Peter 2:2). If we long to grow up, we 
must read the Bible, we must study the Bible, we 
must meditate upon the Bible. And in so doing, we 
will grow up, becoming like Christ. Only we must 
read the Bible daily (Acts 17:11); we must read 
the Bible prayerfully (Psalm 119:18, 125, 135) ; 
we must read the Bible obediently (John 7:17) ; 
we must read the Bible reflectively (Psalm 119:15, 
97); we must read the Bible believingly (Hebrews 
4:2). If we read the Bible in this way, ours will 
be the experience of the happy man in the First 
Psalm. We shall be characterized by spiritual 
stability and vitality. We shall be like Jesus, the 
Model of maturity. END 








Not self-expression, but self-renunciation 
: is the key to growth in the Christian life, and the one 
| who seeks an abundant life must first die. 
ls “5 5 fit woe svants to die? 





ceili to see opportunity when it comes, 
and courage to make use of it are vital assets to 
any life. Shakespeare said, “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men. which taken at the flood, leads on to 
i fortune.” Something of the same thought has been 
expressed in the words, “The most powerful thing 
in your life is your opportunity; it is also most ir- 
retrievable. We must have clearness of vision and a 
quiet mind if we are to see it, and lay hands upon 
it as it hurries past us on very quiet feet and dis- 
appears as utterly as the day that has gone.”! 
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The Lord Jesus Himself possessed that gift of 
discernment. He saw what constituted His oppor- 
tunity, mainly because His personal aim in life was 
always clearly defined in His own mind. From John 
12:23, where He said, “The hour is come,” in op- 
position to John 2:4 and 7:6, it is evident that He 
recognized that the greatest crisis of His life had 
arrived. 

This was also His time of greatest popularity. His 
fame resulting from the miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus had brought Him to the zenith of His ca- 
reer. Crowds at the capital city of Jerusalem 
acclaimed Him King and welcomed Him with 
branches. Even His worst enemies, the Pharisees, 
felt powerless to act against Him, saying, “Perceive 
ye how we prevail nothing? Behold the world is 
gone after Him” (John 12:19). Finally the Greeks, 
representing the outside cultured world, sought 
Him out through His disciples. 

However, the Lord knew that mere popularity is 
a broken reed, when it comes to leading men to 
God. Even the revelation of God’s holiness, in flesh 
and blood and in daily life, was but the beginning 
of His aim. His ultimate goal was nothing less than 
the reproduction of that holy life of His in other 
lives—in a new humanity. This goal, which He also 
calls His glory, can be reached in only one way. The 
key is given in John 12:24: “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

There are only two seeds on earth, wheat and 
tares. Sometimes these are indistinguishable to men, 
even as Judas lived closely with the disciples for 
three years, and passed himself off as one of them, 
being all the time, in reality, a “son of perdition.” 
The proof is in the root. 

There is only one “corn of wheat.” It is the life 
of Christ Himself. When He died, there flowed from 
His side both blood (type of cleansing: I John 1:7) 
and water (type of eternal life: John 4:14). This 
life-blood of cleansing and water of eternal life, 
from within Him, flow directly into the life stream of 
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every person who comes to His Cross and definite- 
ly receives Him by faith. 

Therefore, if I am in Him, I am also a “corn of 
wheat.” For it is not two lives, but one—His life 
in me. His life permeates my mind, emotions and 
will at the new birth. In like manner, that same 
ardent desire for the reproduction of the life of God 


_in others, which animated Him, also pulsates with- 


in my own soul, the more powerfully in proportion 
to my surrender to Him. 

The condition for reproduction of this life is for 
me, as for Him, an immutable law. “Except it die, 
it abideth alone.” The promise is also sure, “If it 
die . . . much fruit.” As I read these words, does 
not the life of Christ spring up within me, express- 
ing itself in conscious desire, “Oh, that others might 
be received into God’s family as sons!” 

To understand the meaning of this spiritual “fall- 
ing into the ground and dying,” we do well to take 
the corn of wheat as an illustration. That little 
grain, insignificant in itself, contains nevertheless an 
inherent power which could eventually clothe all 
the land with wheat. Yet if it should never fall into 
the ground and die, not one blade would ever come 
forth from it. So with every Christian life. 

The outside chaff represents my own will or self 
will. We sometimes prefer to call this “my indivi- 
duality.” Paul calls it “the old man.” The kernel, 
the principle of life within, represents “Christ in 
me, the hope of glory” (Col. 1:27). 

Falling into the ground represents my willing 
surrender of my will, desires, pleasures, my asser- 
tion of individuality. This in effect dies, and in the 
same moment becomes alive, resurrected to God, 
and lives only to please Him. This is not morbid 
thinking, for in the corn of wheat, as in every seed 
of nature, death is the gateway to life and repro- 
duction. For when it dies, nothing can stop the 
mightiest force of nature, in its quiet effective re- 
production. 

Many years ago a German atheist died. He in- 
structed that his grave should be sealed with chains 
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Jesus Christ is merciless to self-realization, to 
self-indulgence, pride, unchastity, to everything 
that has to do with the disposition you did not 
know you had till you met Him. 





of iron, and that a granite slab be inscribed with 
the words, “Not to be opened to all eternity.” How- 
ever, in lowering the coffin a seed had somehow 
fallen into the ground and died. Nature’s power of 
resurrection life was so great that the iron bars and 
granite slab were powerless against it. Today in 
Germany, one can still see a large tree in the midst 
of the opened grave, together with the broken re- 
mains of chains and the slab with the arrogant 
words. All of these could not resist the power of 
life out of death. 

So it is with the Christian. When he yields his old 
nature, the chaff, to death by the power of the 
Cross, there is invariably released the power of the 
Holy spirit within him. This power can break down 
the words of an atheist; this power is so great that 
it is impossible not to affect every life which comes 
into contact with him. 

It is easy to pray, “Lord, make me a soul- 
winner,” but am I willing for the cost of life out of 
death? When I tell God that at any cost I want to 
yield my will to the power of the cross of Christ in 
order that it may die, God takes me at my word. 
His answer comes in many ways, through outward 
circumstances which He ordains to bring that to 
pass. It takes spiritual discernment, which comes 
from a clearly defined spiritual aim, to recognize 
that outward circumstance as “my hour,” in which 
I choose to die that life may come. 

After a meeting, a reserved young Christian had 
openly and sincerely prayed, “Lord, I am willing at 
any cost that Thy death be worked out in me, in 
order that the life of the Holy Spirit be released for 
life in others.” God’s answer came when, shortly 
after, she was appointed to share a dormitory room 
with four seemingly godless girls. She felt that pray- 
ing in bed was the most sensible thing to do. But the 
Lord reminded her of that “at any cost,” and it 
meant either yielding that hard crust of her pride 
to be broken by Him, or going back on her prayer 
of surrender. When she kneeled at her bed, the 
conversation abruptly ceased in an audible gasp of 
surprise, followed by prolonged giggles. But two 
days later, one of that same group of girls sought 
her out saying, “There is something about you that 


draws me like a magnet; I think it is God. How do 
| find Him?” Thus life came out of deliberate 
death to the approval of people around. 

Paul, the Apostle, had one of the greatest philo- 
sophical minds of his time. Undoubtedly he was 
a born orator. Yet on one occasion he wrote, “My 
talking and preaching was not with enticing words 
of human wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of Power.” In other words, St. Paul died 
to that natural desire in every man, to give expres- 
sion to his own particular talents for praise of man. 
Instead, he confidently relied upon this new life of 
Christ in him, to give expression to the words and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. This resulted in a 
quiet but mighty power to reproduce the life of 
Christ in others, even down to the present day. 

He gives his reason for this in the next verse, 
I Corinthians 2:5. Merely human talent can only 
reproduce merely human reformation and_influ- 
ence. The power of the Holy Spirit’s words and life 
only can reproduce the supernatural life of the 
genuine new birth. 

Toward the end of his missionary life, St. Paul 
says that he had died to being proud of his own 
personality. His only glory now is to die to the 
praise of the outside world, even as Christ died on 
the cross, in order that His life might flow to others. 
In the verses following, he continues in effect, “No 
man’s praise or blame can ever trouble me any 
more, for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” Those were marks of the Cross, marks of 
beatings which he had physically suffered because 
he was absolutely loyal to Christ. 

Some missionaries bear actual marks of similar 
physical sufferings—marks of the Cross, a glori- 
ous privilege. But there are some marks upon the 
soul which are more painful than outward scars. 
There is the mark of the Cross which is made when 
I give up a friend for Christ’s sake, when I yield 
a lifelong ambition because it is clearly not His 
will for my life, when instead of expressing my 
personality, I choose to have “the mind of Christ” 
and to express His personality. Even though such 
a one may never speak of secret suffering, others 
know where the Cross has been at work. It is mani- 
fest by a quiet power and atmosphere of Christ 
which is intangible but very real, and which invar- 
iably wins others to Christ. Christ’s own personality 
was permeated with such an atmosphere, the power 
of the Cross and the Resurrection . . . the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Is mine? 
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It may be this year that Christ will come. When __ scars in unforgettable verses: 
I see His face, my soul will be alone with Him. Hast thou no scar 
Family, friends, people will fade away as I look No hidden scar, on side or foot or hand? 
deep into His eyes and see there His personal love I hear thee sung as mighty in the land, 
and tenderness for me. I shall see in His own body thee siagah-capatandeaael 
marks of the Cross, in His side and hands and feet pevalionsseeonsi 

: a ? No wound, no scar? 
which confirm the reality of that love. At that mo- 
ment there will also come a deep burning longing 
that His gentle searching look may also find the 
marks of His cross in me. But it will be too late 
then; today is my hour of opportunity. 

Amy Wilson Carmichael has written of those 


Yet as the Master shall the servant be, 


And pierced are the feet that follow me, 
But thine are whole. 


Can he have followed far 
Who hath nor wound, nor scar? 
! Carmichael, Gold By Moonlight 
END 
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ON OCTOBER 31, 1517, MARTIN LUTHER POSTED HIS NINETY-FIVE THESES ON THE DOOR 
OF CASTLE CHURCH IN WITTENBERG. PROTESTING AGAINST THE TRAFFIC IN INDUL- 
GENCES, LUTHER’S THESES DISTINGUISHED BETWEEN TRUE REPENTANCE AND MERE PENANCE 
“FOR SIN. THEY FURTHER MAINTAINED THAT GOD ALONE CAN REMIT THE GUILT OF SIN. 
THE FOLLOWING QUOTATION IS FROM “TABLE TALK,” LUTHER'S CONVERSATION AT 


MEALTIMES AS RECORDED BY HIS STUDENTS. 


Our Father, which art in Heaven, and really believed 


| HAVE grounded my preaching upon the literal 
g yP a that God, who made heaven and earth, and all crea- 


ord; he tk leas foll ; he that will 
ERs Se ne: PERE: ay SO ey: A See tures, and has all things in his hand, was my Father, 


then should I certainly conclude with myself, that I 
also am a lord of heaven and earth, that Christ is 


not may stay. I call upon St. Peter, St. Paul, Moses, 
and all the Saints, to say whether they ever fund- 


amentally comprehended one single word of God, 


3 : : % my brother, Gabriel my servant, Raphael my coach- 
without studying it over and over again. The 


SES ie Pk , man, and all the angels my attendants at need, given 
Psalm says: His understanding is infinite. The saints, : . 7 da 


indeed, know God’s word, and can discourse of it, 
but the practice is another matter; therein we shall 
ever remain scholars. 

The school theologians have a fine similitude here- 
upon, that it is as with a sphere or globe, which, 
lying on a table, touches it only with one point, yet 
it is the whole table which supports the globe. 
Though ‘I am an old doctor of divinity, to this day 
I have not got beyond the children’s learning—the 
Ten Commandments, the Belief, and the Lord’s Prayer; 
and these I understand not so well as I should, 
though I study them daily, praying, with my son 
John and my daughter Magdalen. If I thoroughly 
appreciated these first words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
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unto me by my heavenly Father, to keep me in the 
path that unawares I knock my foot against a stone. 
But that our faith may be exercised and confirmed, 
our heavenly Father suffers us to be cast into dun- 
geons, or plunged in water. So we may see how finely 
we understand these words, and how belief shakes, 
and how great our weakness is, so that we begin to 
think—Ah, who knows how far that is true which is 
set forth in the Scriptures? 

No greater mischief can happen to a Christian 
people, than to have God’s word taken from them, or 
falsified, so that they no longer have it pure and 
clear. God grant we and our descendents be not wit- 


nesses of such a calamity. 








Insecurity: a Diagnosis . . . 


FRUSTRATIONS AND FEARS ARE 


SYMPTOMS OF THE DEEP-ROOTED INSECURITY 


BUT WHERE DO THE ROOTS LIE? 


FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


BY LEITH SAMUEL 
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N. CENTURY PRIOR TO OURS has witnessed more 
strenuous efforts to produce world security. Yet no 
one thinks it strange to ask, “Was there ever before 
our time such a sense of insecurity?” 

Quite recently the president of an American uni- 
versity went so far as to say to the freshmen, “Give 
up security as an ideal. Anyone who promises secu- 
rity is misbranding his political, social, and eco- 
nomic goods. If you insist on beir. cheated, buy 
gold bricks or perpetual motion machines. It is now 
clear that if you live at all you will live dangerously 
—not only during the present crisis, but for all your 
lives.” 

Not all university presidents are so outspoken; 
but students everywhere are suffering, with varying 
degrees of acuteness, from this sense of insecurity. 
And the repercussions are tremendous. Many a fel- 
low is wondering whether to take his work seriously. 
After all, if he is going to be blown to smithereens 
in a few months’ time, what is the point of getting 
a degree? Why put himself out to try for honors, 
anyway ? 

A girl wonders whether to take seriously a friend- 
ship which might well develop into something deep- 
er. If the man she is interested in is going to be 
killed in action in the near future, what is the good 
of taking him seriously? Why become too fond of 
him? It will only hurt when they have to part. And 
the fellow who was thinking of building a decent 
life on a sound social structure is now wondering 
whether it is stupid to tie himself down to one 
woman. After all, it doesn’t look as if he will have 
time to build a decent family life or even a decent 
home, so why not adopt the hedonist philosophy, 
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“Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die”? Insecurity is hitting us hard on the intellec- 
tual, emotional and social levels. No one with an 
elementary training in analysis can avoid asking, 
“What is the root of it? How can we get at the radi- 
cal causes of this all-pervading sense of insecurity ?” 


Most of us reason this way: There is grim inter- 
national tension. There’s the Iron Curtain and the 
forces on either side. International tension naturally 
has national repercussions. The leaders feel the sit- 
uation. For some of them it has precipitated death, 
because of the tremendous nervous strain involved 
in maintaining the national level in view of the inter- 
national tension. And then the local level is feeling 
the tension too. Reactions of local pride and jeal- 
ousy are intensified because of international tension. 
Finally, we reason, it hits the even more local unit, 
the family. Father and mother become provoked 
with each other much more than they used to. Al- 
though at one time they were very much in love, 
there are times now when they can scarcely stand 
one another’s faces. They feel that the situation on 
the home front is only a reflection of, and to be 
traced to, the tension on the international front. It 
is in such a sequence as this that most people de- 
scribe the vicious circle of insecurity. 


It is my purpose to set out a thesis that completely 
reverses the popular ideas I have just outlined. I 
plan to set before you evidence that the international 
situation is the product of personal tension, that is, 
that the vicious circle goes the other way ‘round. 
You may not find it easy to accept my thesis, because 
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it is so much more convenient 
to blame something big than to 
turn the searchlight on our- 
selves and find that the trouble 
lies within. I hope to show also 
that the vicious circle is not 
finalized. There is a way for us 
to break out — or, rather, be 
brought out. Anyone is entitled 
to say that these are large claims 
to make. Can they be substan- 
tiated? Where is the evidence? 

In the late nineteenth century. 
men were absolutely convinced 
that man was inherently good, 
that he was perfectable and that Utopia was just 
around the corner waiting to be whistled in by suf- 
ficiently psycho-analyzed community leaders. But 
somehow or other it didn’t happen. 


The prophets of this particular era were encour- 
aged by men’s gigantic strides in science and tech- 
nology. Man had invented all sorts of gadgets that 
would have caused his grandfather to turn green. 
He did the most amazing things in breaking speed 
records on land and sea and air. He discovered the 
laws of aero-dynamics. He harnessed the air waves. 
And it was felt by many that nothing was impos- 
sible to man once he set his heart upon it. 


In 1912 one prophet of this optimistic humanist 
school, H. G. Wells, brought out a book called The 
Outline of History. It was brilliantly written. its 
purpose was to educate those who lacked the oppor- 
tunity of going to a university. The author implied 
that man was now so wise that he would never again 
have to resort to force of arms to settle any issue. 
All issues would be settled around a round table. 
Man was homo sapiens! The 1870-71 Franco- 
Prussian and the 1877-78 Russo-Turkish wars were 
the final wars on any big scale of history: so wrote 


H. G. Wells in 1912. 


In 1914 came another clash of arms. It had to be 
explained somehow, and an explanation was forth- 
coming. The situation was this: man was on the up- 
grade but there was a certain amount of ice on the 
surface and he hadn’t learned to use his skis side- 
ways — but he would master the technique and 
would soon be back beyond the point from which 


he had slipped. The war of 1914-1919, we were 





assured, was a war to end wars. And the men who 
survived it came back to Britain, to France and to 
North America with a high step, quite confident 
that there would be no more war. H. G. Wells had 
been a little off in his prediction but not very much. 
War was to be abolished, banished—so men said. 
But those who set out to reconstruct a new world, 
and made preparations to hang around the League 
of Nations all the wreaths of honor, found dis- 
appointment after disappointment. In 1935 came 
that utter disillusionment when Mussolini marched 
into Ethiopia. 

In 1936, one of the outstanding civilization ex- 
perts of the world, Otto Spengler, said our civiliza- 
tion had gone over the top of its zenith, and was on 
the down-grade with a big coffin waiting for it. This, 
of course, was dismissed as stupid. Sensible people 
laughed him out of court. Such a thing could not 
possibly be true! 

Then came the Munich crisis of 1938, followed by 
the feverish switch-over to munitions, and after a 
year of dark fears the war was on. Blood poured 
into the soil. Six years of sorrow and heartache and 
dealing with the devilish thing called Nazism, and 
at the end of that, what? International tension 
again. 

In 1945 the war was at an end, but was that the 
end of tension? Indeed not. In that year Sir Richard 
Gregory, President of the British Association of 
Scientists, said, “Gentlemen, I’m going to quote to 
you from a very old writing, one of the letters in 
the New Testament: ‘In the last days there shall 
come scoffers walking after their own lusts and say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep all things continue exactly as 
they were from the beginning of creation. For this 
they prefer not to know, that by the Word of God, 
the heavens came into existence of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water; that by 
the Word of God the world that then was being 
overflowed by water, perished, but the heavens and 
the earth which now by the same Word are kept in 
store reserved unto fire, against the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men. But (what- 
ever else you may not know) be not ignorant of 
this one thing, that one day with the Lord is as 
a thousand years and a thousand years as one day. 
The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night in which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
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shall be burned up.”! Gentlemen, unless from some- 
where, somehow, men can obtain an altogether new 
spirit these words will be fufilled in our day and 
generation.” 


“Well,” says somebody, “I’m glad American 
scientists don’t take that dim view.” 


May I quote Einstein? Not long ago he was 
asked if he thought man could destroy his world. 
He replied to the questioner: “The annihilation of 
any life on earth has been brought within the range 
of technical possibilities.” 


Let me tell you what H. G. Wells said after World 
War II. In 1945 he wrote a fresh and final section 
of his short History of the World, entitled “Mind 
at the End of its Tether.” Two significant things 
emerged very plainly from his “Swan Song.” The 
first was that after a lifetime devoted to the educa- 
tion of man, he had come to the conclusion that 
man was not worth educating. Man was not worthy 
to be known as homo sapiens. The second thing was 
this: “Our universe is not merely bankrupt, there 
remains no dividend at all. It has not simply liqui- 
dated, it is going clean out of existence and leaving 
nothing behind. The end of everything we call life 
is close at hand and cannot be evaded. There is no 
way out, around or through the impasse. It is the 
end.” 


The following year, Wallace Speers was traveling 
across the Atlantic on the Queen Mary, and on the 
same ship was the head of a government, an attor- 
ney general, a radio news-analyst, an Air Chief 
Marshal, and a fifth person of equal distinction. 
One night these men were talking together in one 
of the cabins about the world situation. The next 
morning, Wallace Speers, who had not been present 
at the discussion, met one of these men looking as 
grim as death. Speers asked, “Were you ill last 
night?” 

“No, worse than ill,” and he described what had 
happened. “At four o’clock this morning, one of our 
group summed up our discussion by saying, “There 
is every evidence to indicate that this is the end of 
the world, and that mankind is the composite devil, 
who is going to destroy himself’.” Is it any wonder 
that most people have a sense of insecurity ? 


Now how has all this come about? What lies at 
the bottom of this situation that confronts us? Is it 
that an atom bomb has been invented? Of course 
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not. The atom bomb is as harmless as any toy in a 
child’s nursery if we can trust the man who might 
use it. [s it just a matter of inaccurate calculations 
or inadequate programs of the politicians? No, the 
trouble doesn’t lie there. Is it primarily in the eco- 
nomic situation? No. Then where does the trouble 
lie? Are we to take the situation as inevitable and 
say, “Here we are; we've landed in this impasse; 
we've got these weapons; it looks as though they 
may be released; and that’s surely the end of 
things”? Is that inevitable? Are we in the grip of 
circumstances over which we have no control? Are 
we inevitably to be blasted into non-existence? Cer- 
tainly not. But so long as we toy around with symp- 
toms and try relieving symptoms instead of treating 
our disease and getting down to the roots of it, so 
long as we fool ourselves into a sense of false secur- 
ity with wishful thinking or pious jargon, we will 
not get anywhere near a solution. By symptoms I 
mean war and other similar phenomena. 

Speaking on Mount Palomar, at the dedication 
of the 200-inch telescope, the president of the 
Rockefeller Institute said, “The towering enemy of 
man is not his science but. his moral inadequacy. 
Around the world today, laboratories are feverishly 
pushing their research in the development of physi- 
cal and bacteriological weapons which overnight 
could turn this planet into a gigantic slaughter 
house. If this final Nemesis overtakes the preten- 
sions of modern man, it will not be his science that 
has betrayed him but rather the complete prostra- 
tion of his moral values. Our generation is pre- 
sented with what may well be the final choice of 
either the use of knowledge to build a rational world 
or its use to arm for one last desperate affray, the 
savage and uncivilized passion of mankind.” It is 
not man’s science, but his moral inadequacy—the 
complete prostration of his moral values—that is to 
blame. 

What precisely does this mean? What is the mat- 
ter with man’s moral values? To begin with, you 
don’t have to think very hard before you see that 
ultimately morality depends on the existence or 
non-existence of an absolute God. If there is no ab- 
solute God, you can have no absolute standards. If 
there is an absolute God and He speaks in no un- 
certain terms about the behavior He requires from 
His creatures, then that’s the absolute standard. But 
men, in turning away from God, have turned away 
from morality. When Godliness goes out, righteous- 
ness soon follows. The second and third generations 
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cling for a while to the outworn values, then drop 
them when it is inconvenient to go on observing 
them. That is an inevitable sociological process, and 
the history of Germany during the last twenty years 
illustrates it vividly. The New Testament says, “The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who sup- 
press (hold down) the truth in unrighteousness.”? 
A number of students have said to me, “We don’t 
mind listening to your ideas, but why quote the 
New Testament to us. We are not at all sure that we 
can accept it as an authoritative source—not that 
we have read it recently!” 

The man who has never turned the pages of the 
New Testament since he was in high school must not 
be surprised if he finds it difficult to believe all he 
reads there. In this scientific age materialistic prej- 
udice comes to us much more naturally than belief 
in the supernatural. Many things that used to be 
considered due to supernatural agency can now be 
traced so readily to natural causes. But the fact that 
with our limited religious knowledge we may find it 
difficult to believe in the existence of the super- 
natural does not prove its non-existence. If we re- 
stricted ourselves to a high school knowledge of 
physics we would find it equally difficult, without 
some understanding of the intermediate steps, to 
accept some of the things that our university pro- 
fessors are propounding. So in fairness to ourselves 
and the subject, we should not assess the Christian 
faith by our high school mind or reading. Instead, 
we should bring our undergraduate mind to bear 
upon the available data. A thorough investigation 
of these data,’ taking nothing for granted, is a top 
priority need for most students if they are going to 
be anything more than wishy-washy “nominal 
Christians” or “anti-communists.” 


Returning to the question of moral standards, the 
standards of the Old Testament are introduced on 
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the basis of a relationship declared to be in exist- 
ence between God and Israel: “I am the Lord thy 
God.”* In: consequence of this relationship the Is- 
raelites were commanded to keep holy the Sabbath 
day, and honor their fathers and mothers and were 
forbidden idolatry, murder, adultery, theft, slander 
and coveting. In the New Testament the great ethi- 
cal standard of the Sermon on the Mount hinges 
upon a personal relationship with God through 
Christ. Rejection for failure is attributed in the 
Sermon on the Mount * to not knowing Christ: “De- 
part from me, I never knew you.” And the New 
Testament consistently teaches that.® 

The trouble with man is this: he was made for a 
specific personal relationship with God and outside 
that specific personal relationship, he is at daggers 
drawn with his own best interests. Outside that spe- 
cific relationship he is perverted, not only in rela- 
tionship to God, but in relationship to society. You 
cannot get a man who is wrong with God right with 
his fellow men in the broadest sense. You can get 
a “gentlemen’s agreement,” of course! You can get 
some sort of patched-up affair whereby things look 
all right on the surface; but deep down, there are 
underlying tensions totally undealt with, simmering 
and festering and breeding further tensions. And 
then someone forgets he is supposed to be a “gentle- 
man” and the lid blows off! That is society today. 

Suppose that you have a Chevrolet (or a Cadillac) 
and you decide you'll save a little money at the gas 
station. So you drive in and say to the fellow at the 
pump, “Some tractor fuel, please. I’m going to save 
a little money.” If he pumps tractor fuel into your 
gas tank, will you be surprised if your car doesn’t 
function as it ought to? Will you be surprised if it 
objects to going up certain hills in high? Will you 
be surprised if it sputters and dies out? You say, 
“Of course not; it was not designed to run on infer- 
ior fuel.” Now when we find a man is running on 
an inferior spirit, one for which he was not de- 
signed, why should we be surprised if he objects 
to going uphill and only seems to run smoothly 
when he is going downhill, gathering momentum 
and heading for a crash at the bottom? Is it an 
exaggeration to say that contemporary man is run- 
ning on the inferior spirit of greed, the spirit of 
grasp, the spirit characterized by such phrases as 
“I want it,” and “Get away, that’s mine; let go”? 
And once we admit that this is the spirit of man, 
that man is jealous and proud and conceited and 
greedy and self-seeking, why should we be surprised 


if he does not “run” as he ought to when he is fac- 
ing uphill difficulties, difficulties that demand every 
ounce of fine running if he is going to make the 
grade as he ought? Man was designed to run on 
the spirit of love, and when I say “love” I don’t 
mean the spirit of free love or slushy sentiment. I 
mean the spirit of self-sacrificial giving, a holy love, 
a love first of all for God, and then a love for our 
neighbor. But if we try to by-pass God and concen- 
trate on our neighbor, we must not be surprised if 
our spark plugs don’t function as they ought to 
function, if we get blocked up and jammed up. 
Such is the plight of man today! 

And of course we are concerned about the situ- 
ation. We can see that man is not ticking as he 
should. On the domestic front, we can see that 
father and mother don’t hit it off as they should. 
We can see that there are all sorts of misunderstand- 
ings and bickerings; we can see that fellows who 
get on marvelously with other fellow’s sisters find 
it awfully difficult to get on with their own. We can 
see all that, for it is obvious; and we try to put it 
right on a horizontal level. Let us imagine that I 
have purchased two clocks at Woolworth’s, and 
when I get them home I find that they don’t keep 
the same time. So I get behind them, and keep ad- 
justing them so that they show the same time. What 
a life! But if I can do something inside those clocks, 
take something out here, put something in there, 
and electrify them so that both are controlled by a 
master clock that always reveals the right time, 
then I’ve got them right with each other. But it is 
a triangular process, you see, not a two-point hori- 
zontal process. We must introduce the third factor. 
The analogy doesn’t need much explanation. The 
men who get right with God are the men who will 
get right with one another, but the men who are 
wrong with God will have a warped view of one 
another, a warped view of their own best interests, 
a warped view of the international situation, a 
warped view of economics, the military situation, 
of anything and everything. 

Well, you say, this is a miserable analysis. But 
isn’t it true? Don’t you know of many people who 
are living at tension with God, trying to ignore Him 
or openly defying Him, and therefore they are in 
constant tension with others? Don’t you know of 
men and women who cheat in examinations? There’s 
tension there. Don’t you know of men and women 
who are greedy? They take more than their share. 

(continued on page 32, column 1) 
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At our mission station there has been considerable discussion about 
who has God's will in a missionary’s assignment: the field council 
or the missionary. In several instances people came out to be 
missionaries and were assigned to such jobs as teaching missionaries’ 


children, serving as matron in the missionary home, etc. As a young 
missionary, | am concerned to know God's will.— (Country withheld. ) 


etait, 


Die SITUATION is such a familiar one. I suppose 
it has been the experience of missionaries all over 
the world. And what adds to the trial is that there 
are always fellow-missionaries at hand who appar- 
ently are never called on to pinch hit for someone 
else, but are allowed to continue year after year in 
the grooves of their own choosing. : 

The answer to the question may lie along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


1. God is sovereign. Both the field council and 
the individual missionary. are fallible. Either or 
both could mistake the Lord’s will. But God’s will 
cannot be defeated if we make sure that we abide 
in Him, even though by the very constitution of 
the missionary enterprise, our lives may be regi- 
mented by others who are in authority over us. The 
inquirer may find comfort in the thought that God’s 
ways are inscrutable (Romans 11:33), but he can 
also appeal to Romans 11:29 and take greater 
courage from the truth that “the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentence.” 

And incidentally, with reference to distinguish- 
ing between God’s will and the will of men, I think 
it helps to keep in mind the difference between mat- 
ters of judgment and matters of conscience. In the 
case of the latter, the Scriptural injunction is quite 
clear: “We ought to obey God rather than man.” 
But differences of opinion are not matters of con- 
science but of judgment, and in such cases we ought 
to be willing to recognize the possibility that the 
other person’s judgment (or the field council’s) 
might be sounder than ours—especially if they have 
had more experience on the field. | 


2. There is always a time element in God’s will. 
God’s ultimate will for one might be work with the 
nationals—but within the scope of His plan a pre- 
paratory period may intervene. It is almost always 
true that the best preparation for a specific job is 
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an all-around experience in the other phases of the 
work, which will in the end enable us properly and 
effectively to relate our particular job and make it 
contribute effectively to the over-all objectives and 
goals of the organization to which God has joined 
us. God will not allow His plan for us to be defeated 
(that power rests in no one’s hands but our own), 
hut He may permit apparent delays or interposi- 
tions that will eventually contribute to the final re- 
sult. Because He is at the master control, “all things 
work together for good.” 


3. There is always a higher court to which we 
can appeal against human decisions which to us 
seem erroneous or unwise. We can appeal to our 
sovereign Lord, and the medium is prayer. The ser- 
iousness and persistency with which we bring the 
matter to Him will depend, of course, upon our 
convictions regarding the worth of prayer. “Prayer 
changes things,” we are wont to say. If that is true, 
then we need not belittle or despise the privilege 
which is ours of appeal to a higher court. However, 
in so doing we ought not to neglect our right and 
duty to talk over such a matter with those in au- 
thority. A frank exposition of the matter, if coupled 
with an evident willingness to submit to superior 
judgment and a recognition of the over-all needs 
and problems of the work, will at least result all 
around in a much clearer understanding, create a 
greater sense of mutual confidence, and may pave 
the way for the eventual assignment which the Lord 
wills. 

(continued on page 25, column 2) 





*You are invited to submit questions pertaining 
to Christian living, classroom or textbook state- 
ments, Biblical or doctrinal matters, personal 
problems. Questions are treated as confidential 
and in certain instances are answered by direct 
correspondence. Address Editor, His magazine, 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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e/turnstile and into Ec Class 


| MPOSSIBLE! Absolutely impossible! this is an ex- 
traordinarily different situation. . . commuter cam- 
pus ... the executive committee never seems to be 
able to meet. . . the president has two part-time 
jobs. . . no time! 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? And perhaps many 
of us have been thinking or talking that way about 
the situation in our school. Can anything more be 
said? 

Perhaps we may clear the air a bit at the begin- 
ning by ridding ourselves of a few common ration- 
alizations. (Satan seems to be particularly adept in 
confusing our thinking here.) Those who have be- 
gun, in some measure at least, to look at things 
from God’s point of view find that the approach is 
never problem-centered, but God-centered. Isn’t this 
exactly what we did when we accepted Jesus Christ 
as our Saviour from sin? We stopped iooking at 
our sin with the eyes of men, accepted God’s judg- 
ment upon it, and were led to acknowledge His Son 
as our sin-bearer. 

But what practical difference does a Christ- 
centered approach make when I rush through the 
subway turnstile o)Monday morning? Plenty! It 
means that I see that campus, with all its peculiar 
assets and disadvantages—smoky windows and 
treeless walks—as the place of God’s appointment 
for me. It’s not by accident that I am there, nor be- 
cause it’s the college nearest my home, nor because 
I happened to win a scholarship. In and through 
the most usual and unusual circumstances, often 
without my knowledge, God has been at work to 
place me in this particular school at this particular 
time, to do a very particular work—His work! 

You see, as Christians we are committed to look- 
ing at things from God’s point of view, and the 
clear, unequivocal teaching of Scripture is that God 
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is at work in us to draw others to Himself. “So we 
are ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal 
through us. . . be reconciled to God” (II Cor.5:20). 
Since this tremendous task of being the personal 
representatives of Jesus Christ has been committed 
to us, it does seem a bit out of place to be dissatis- 
fied with the field of operations, doesn’t it? 

“But,” you say, “aren’t you overlooking the prac- 
tical side of things? We do have problems on a 
commuter campus which aren’t found in residential 
schools. Ignoring facts solves nothing!” 

Perhaps for the moment what you call the “prac- 
tical”, side of things is being ignored for the pur- 
pose of getting a proper perspective on the situa- 
tion. And if you have been studying the Bible re- 
cently, you may recall reading about some com- 
pletely impossible situations from a human point 
of view in which God mightily used men and 
women who co-operated with Him, so that rather 
impossible things happened. These people who 
trusted God rather than circumstance were very 
much flesh and blood people like you and me— 
Moses, Daniel, Nehemiah, Paul. (As a matter of 
fact, this kind of impossible situation occurs so 
often in Scripture, that it would almost seem that 
God preferred doing things that way!) 


Speaking honestly, isn’t the issue basically a mat- 
ter of trusting God? Does the sameness of Jesus 
Christ—“‘yesterday, today, and forever’”—produce 
in you the confidence that He is able to work in you 
just as definitely as He did in Nehemiah or Paul? 
(Don’t confuse this confidence in Him with an in- 
flated ego. Our opinions of our own capabilities 
haven’t altered one bit. It’s simply a matter of tak- 
ing God at His Word.) 


For those who really do believe that God is able 
to use them among their college friends, one prac- 
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tical difficulty must be faced: Do I spend enough 
time with non-Christians to win them to the Sav- 
iour? A Christian student in a metropolitan en- 
vironment is a busy person whose time, apart from 
that actually spent in the classroom, is largely oc- 
cupied off-campus with non-student groups. Part- 
time jobs are readily secured in a city. Home re- 
sponsibilities absorb time. and in our own churches 
we are looked to as potential leaders. 

Learning how to make wise use of every minute 
of the day has never been easy for Christians (Eph. 
5:16 and Col. 4:5), and it is even more difficult for 
a twentieth century collegian. Here again we must 
proceed honestly and prayerfully, allowing the facts 
of the situation to have their proper effect on our 
decision. 

The first fact is the need of our college friends to 
know Christ as their personal Saviour—a need 
which cannot be met by anyone but us. It is rather 
dificult when walking through the smoky cafeteria 
to realize that sitting about the tables are men and 
women who are basically hungry for Jesus Christ. 
Every outward evidence would convince us that the 
contrary was true. But again, we find ourselves 
needing to take God’s point of view. Since “all have 
sinned” (Rom. 3:23), all need to know of the Sav- 
iour who “gave Himself a ransom for all” (I Tim. 
2:6). 

This need to establish a witness on a campus 
where none may exist, and the desire of the Lord 
to draw our friends to Himself, have led many 
Christian students to the conviction that during their 
four brief college years, the campus witness must 
have priority, even over other important obliga- 
tions. 

The second fact of the matter is that it is far 
easier to be busy in the mechanics of Christian 
work than it is to be a personal representative of 
Jesus Christ among our college friends. It is a per- 
sonal ministry to which God has called us as ordi- 
nary Christians—talking with individuals about our 
confidence in the Saviour. Yet this is really the 
hardest thing to do, isn’t it, and hence we do it the 


least. This is what takes time, and if we are so busy 
in all kinds of Christian work (even in an IVCF 
chapter) that we have no time to be friends with 
non-Christians, and witness to them, then haven’t 
we lost our perspective? (Admittedly, we will be 
bucking the impersonal attitudes which characterize 
a city situation, yet our example is that of the Lord 
Jesus, who even though pressed by a huge crowd, 
was conscious of the individual.) 


Perhaps some of us need to think through our 
weekly schedules before the Lord and do some re- 
vising. Only He can show us in which direction we 
should be throwing our weight, and He will show 
those who are being completely honest. 


Getting to know non-Christians is usually not 
easy in .a metropolitan college, where our contacts 
with students are limited to a few hours a day in a 
classroom. For this reason, it might be wise to be a 
part of at least one professional or recreational 
group where normal contacts can be made with fel- 
low students with common interests. If you make 
yourself available, as a real friend, opportunities 
will arise to identify yourself with the Lord, and to 
explain the gospel. Very soon after we have iden- 
tified ourselves as Christians, questions are posed 
which we find difficulty in answering, and personal 
Bible study has new purpose. Then, too, witnessing 
engages us in a spiritual struggle against the arch- 
enemy of the Lord Jesus, and prayer becomes more 
necessary and meaningful than ever before. 


Perhaps some readers are becoming quite im- 
patient to hear either some words of commisera- 
tion, or at least something startling, different, and 
above all practical, in relation to a metropolitan 
campus. But the fact of the matter remains that 
where there are one or two students who are willing 
to be used by God and are epecting Him to use 
them, God does begin to work'in the lives of their 
friends. Until then, any amount of suggestions con- 
cerning methods or techniques are so many upper 
stories without any foundation. An effective group 
is made up of spiritually effective individuals. 


However, over the years God has made clear cer- 
tain principles which seem to apply to metropol- 
itan campuses in particular. It must be pointed out 
that these are general principles which must be 
adapted to the particular situation as God leads. 
Los Angeles, New York and Detroit are different 
situations. This is God’s work, and we must dare to 
trust Him to lead us to the program of His choice. 
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1. Personal Approach People in cities are so ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of big meetings, tre- 
mendous impacts, “thousands reached,” that the 
significance of individual conversations and small 
Bible studies is lost sight of. In any big city, large 
meetings are legion, but the concept of person-to- 
person evangelism is almost unheard of. This is the 
work to which God has called us, and we must not 
lose sight of it. 


2. Campus-centered This, however, does not 
mean that reaching people is unimportant. In fact, 
since our goal is total campus evangelism, it is 
necessary to plan meetings at times and in places 
which are convenient for the largest number of stu- 
dents. This usually means on campus during the 
course of the school day. Naturally some people 
will be missed if classes are held all day and eve- 
ning too. But generally it has been found more 
effective to have a brief noon-hour meeting than 
an evening meeting, since the latter would necessi- 
tate staying around school, buying an extra meal, 
or traveling back to the campus from home. We 
must learn to make full use of short periods of time. 

In city areas there is a temptation to be caught 
up in much activity which does not contribute to 
the campus witness. While breadth of vision is to 
be commended, let’s keep constantly in mind that 
our primary responsibility is the campus, and in 
line with this, evaluate the use of our time critically. 


3. Planning Purposefully It hardly seems neces- 
sary to say that quality, rather than quantity, is 
most important. A sense of defeatism often follows 
when we look with envy at the program of another 
non-urban chapter. Success is not measured by the 
number of meetings held, but rather in what meas- 
ure the activities which are planned accomplish 
their spiritual purpose. Have a specific aim for 
each activity and evaluate it accordingly. 

Roughly, you will need to plan activities to meet 
the spiritual needs of the Christians in the chapter 
and also avenues of outreach to non-Christians. 
Generally it is best to gear each activity to meet the 
needs of one of these groups, rather than both, even 
though there will be some overlapping. But aim at 
specific goals. 


TEESE 


4. Growing Together The New Testament clearly 
teaches that those who are believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ become one with Him by faith. Among 
Christians this fact is seldom neglected, but a cor- 
ollary truth often is. That is, that as individual 
members of the Body of Christ we are also made 
one with each other. Much stress is laid in the New 
Testament on the “togetherness” of the growth of 
Christ’s Body, and so we are commanded to meet 
together regularly. 


A group of campus Christians can hardly be an 
effective working unit if they are strangers to one 
another, and this is often the case in urban areas. 
Some schools have found that a big- and little-sister 
or big- and little-brother system helps to meet the 
needs for Christian fellowship. At least once a week, 
or more often if possible, two Christians meet to- 
gether for a time of Bible study, sharing and prayer. 
This is an ideal time to talk over problems faced in 
witnessing and to pray for the individuals with 
whom we have been sharing Jesus Christ. With just 
two willing people, this kind of thing can be gotten 
under way. 


One chapter found that an occasional Bible study 
hike was most helpful in causing Christian students 
to realize their oneness in Christ. On Saturday 
morning the group started out from the city with 
lunches, traveled by bus and foot to the home of a 
rural member, where, after lunch, several hours 
were spent in Bible study and prayer. Each time an 
Epistle of Paul was chosen for study, with different 
leaders appointed to head up the discussion for 
each chapter. Since the hike had been announced in 
good time. the members had time to do some per- 
sonal reading in advance. Before supper time, the 
croup headed for the city again, closer to the Lord 
Jesus, and consequently closer to one another. 


The necessity for times of fellowship applies 
even more emphatically to the executive committee 
of the group. Some students have discovered one- 
day holidays such as Columbus Day or Election 
Day can be an excellent opportunity for the exec- 
utives or Christian nucleus to get together for a time 
of Bible study, prayer and discussion about busi- 
ness. For this, it might be possible to use someone’s 


You can get anything done if you don’t care who gets the credit for it——ReADERS’ DIGEST 


There is no limit to what God can do through any man who does not touch the glory. 
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home, a school lounge, a church basement, or in 
warm weather a local park. 

Social activities foster fellowship, too, but we 
must constantly avoid making the establishment of 
a Fellowship group a goal in itself. As Jesus Christ 
is glorified in our fellowship, our outreach to non- 
Christians should also increase. Continually eval- 
uate your chapter emphasis in these terms. 


5. Cultivating Communication Simply keeping 
in touch with one another takes much effort on a 
commuter’s campus, but with a bit of ingenuity it 
can be done. A central meeting place is quite neces- 
sary. For some it will be a table in the cafeteria, a 
corner of the commons room or lounge, a certain 
hallway, or the sponsor’s office. Others have found 
a chapter locker and the issuing of weekly bulletins 
helpful in keeping members informed. 

Then, of course, there are the normal avenues of 
publicity which remain to be exploited—the bul- 
letin boards, the college newspaper, attractive post- 
ers, a paragraph in the activities catalog, HIS in 
the library and lounges, racks for 1vcF booklets. a 
table at registration, etc. 

If we really get down to business and do a good 
job in this department, there will be fewer seniors 
turning up with the pathetic remark, “But I never 
knew there was an Inter-Varsity group on campus!” 

6. Emphasizing Evangelism In every part of the 
program, let’s keep our goal in mind—winning in- 
dividuals to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. Plan 
at least one Bible study each week that will be 
geared to the needs of non-Christians or those of 
uncertain faith. Basic Christianity has been widely 
and effectively used in this way. The evangelistic 
Bible study will be the ideal place to bring those 
friends to whom we have begun to witness. 

Don’t overlook opportunities for lunchroom evan- 
gelism. In one group, two Christians met for prayer 
immediately before lunch, then went into the caf- 
eteria separately, expecting God to lead them to a 
person with whom they could open up a conversa- 
tion and then speak about Christ. Afterward they 
met again to share their experience and to pray for 
the people involved. This kind of witnessing can 


be mightily used of God provided it does not be- 





PAUL WHITE: 


God pounds you in your soft spots until you 
toughen up. 





come a mechanical procedure. 

Week-end conferences provide a means of con- 
fronting our friends with Christ. Do pray and in- 
vite and bring a non-Christian along with you to 
the Inter-Varsity week end. Remember that with 
part-time jobs and home responsibilities. it’s neces- 
sary to invite many weeks in advance. in order that 
plans can be made. Actually, week ends in a camp 
atmosphere are more appreciated by subway chas- 
ers than they are by students from green, leafy 
campuses. So do capitalize on this interest! 


In line with their goal of total campus evan- 
gelism, some groups have been led to plan for a 
public presentation of the gospel. This usually takes 
the form of a series of noon-hour lectures, led by an 
outside speaker, emphasizing the basic essentials of 
the Christian faith. Such efforts have been useful 
instruments of God where they have been supple- 
mentary to a consistent personal witness. But they 
in no way replace our basic essential—the personal 
approach— and such a program should be under- 
taken only after much prayer. 

Living at home can be an aid to evangelism, par- 
ticularly where International students are con- 
cerned. Students from overseas congregate in cities. 
and many are eager to be entertained in American 
homes. Inviting them into our homes as friends may 
be the means of telling them about the Saviour. 


7. Capitalizing on Resources Investigate the 
physical resources of the campus and community 
and exploit these to the fullest extent. If there is a 
swimming pool or gym, why not use them for 
socials? If one of the meeting rooms is equipped 
with kitchen facilities, perhaps you can plan an 
occasional eating-meeting with a speaker. There 
may be an unused church basement nearby avail- 
able for parties. 

Capitalize on the spiritual resources of your com- 
munity. Local ministers can tell you when mission- 
aries are visiting their congregations, and most are 
more than willing to speak to student groups. The 
availability of good speakers is another advantage 
city colleges have, but be careful not to overdo it! 
Avoid “speakeritis,” realizing that student-led meet- 
ings have definite value. 


If your home church is a prayerful one, keep in 
touch with the pastor and prayer warriors in the 
congregation, informing them of the needs of the 
group on campus. Find people who will pray regu- 
larly for the chapter. 
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We are seeing the strange emergence of one religion—secularism—turned into a com- 
pulsory option in our academic scene. This, clearly, is no longer academic freedom. 
The Christian faith has every right, even under the sanction of free inquiry into truth, 
to claim a hearing. Let secularism, or Mohammedanism, or Marxism, or what you will, 
remain an optional view of man and his world, taught as such in our free universities. 
Christians should welcome open confrontation between their faith and its rivals. A 
university is not a Sunday school. But the Christian faith should have a place among 
the live options placed before the student inquirer. Academic freedom should, by def- 
inition, imply at least this—caNON T. 0. WEDEL 





This goes for the alumni in your area as well. 
Keep them posted about your prayer needs and 
enlist their help in driving carloads to conferences, 
cooking the meals and in other ways aiding the 
campus witness. 

Opportunities for Christian service are almost in- 
exhaustible in a city area—/in rescue missions, 
settlement houses, orphanages, Sunday schools. 
Such opportunities can be used, not only to pro- 
claim the gospel, but to gain experiences which will 
provide an impetus to on-campus witnessing. 


8. Area Activities The opportunity to take part 
in inter-collegiate activities is another advantage 
you have in a city area. In many places, an evening 
monthly meeting has been useful. Don’t neglect the 
opportunity this provides for a personal presenta- 
tion of the gospel afterward. In one city, a series of 
lectures was held over a period of nine months to 
explain the meaning of the basic doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 

Again, it is not necessary to depend on speakers 
all of the time. Occasionally, a panel discussion that 
is inter-school in nature can be worked out. And 
when they are planned in advance, personal testi- 
monies by students are most effective. 

Then there are possibilities for the half-day or 
one-day workshop type of meeting, where concen- 
trated attention is given to Bible study leadership, 
witnessing or Quiet Time. Such a workshop might 
meet weekly for a limited period of time. 

Missionary conferettes have been used to stim- 
ulate interest in Christian work overseas. A group 
might find it profitable to meet for afternoon and 
evening sessions with a break for supper in be- 
tween. (Grads often have amazing culinary ability!) 

Inter-collegiate social events can be quite effec- 
tive, particularly the out-doors kind that city 
people need—like hay-rides, hikes, and doggie- 
roasts. Area activities are the particular responsi- 
bility of your staff member, and if he hasn’t already 
suggested a few of these activities, why don’t you 
chat with him about it soon? 
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9. Using Your Staff Member You can do some 
things to make staff visits at your school of max- 
imum value. Your staff member is especially inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with the individuals 
who make up your group, and though it takes a bit 
of effort, having an appointment secretary to sign 
up the various members for personal chats in ad- 
vance saves a great deal of time. 

During his time on campus, try to locate your 
staff representative in a particular spot (between 
two pillars has been known to do!) where he can be 
found when not otherwise occupied. At Bible study 
or in the halls, introduce him to your non-Christian 
friends, arranging if possible informal chats. Over 
cokes in the college grille, conversation may quite 
naturally turn to Jesus Christ, and God can wonder- 
fully use these informal sessions. 

Only ostriches would say that maintaining a wit- 
ness for Christ on a metropolitan campus is without 
real difficulties, but let us take God’s commands as 
His promises, and step out with a fresh sense of 
expectancy and confidence in Him. END 





SINCE YOU ASKED 
(continued from page 19) 


And in the event that the situation is a difficult 
one, perhaps the thoughts expressed by Andrew 
Murray while undergoing a difficult experience in his 
own life, may be of help. For his own guidance he 
wrote these lines: “In time of trouble say first, He 
put me here. It is by His will I am in this place, in 
that fact I will rest. Next, He will keep me here in 
His love, and give me grace to behave as His child. 
Then, He will make the trial a blessing, teaching me 
the lessons He intends me to learn, working in me 
the grace He means to bestow. Last, in His good 
time He can bring me out again—how and when, 
He knows. Let me say, I am here 1, by God’s ap- 
pointment; 2, in His keeping; 3, under His train- 
ing; 4, for His time.” (ANSWERED BY R. KENNETH 
STRACHAN.) END 
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a TEN COMMANDMENTS are not overly popular in 
Christendom today. “We live under Grace,” says the 
Christian. “Why should we revert to the Law?” 

Or Christ’s two commandments are quoted: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul and mind, and strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. Why, then, should we clutter up our thinking 
with those stern, negative orders which are covered 
so beautifully in the two? Why indeed? For a sug- 
gestion let us look at the college freshman. In the 
week previous to the beginning of classes, guidance 
experts lecture him on studying: “Study two hours 
for each class session.” But then they continue: 
“First look at the table of contents to see what the 
book is about; then note the title of the first chapter 
and glance through at the subheads. Then read the 
first section, underlining the topic sentence of each 
paragraph. Then think over what you have read 
and proceed the same way through the lesson.” Not 
until the student is mature enough to have a sense 
of responsibility can one simply ask him to study 
the lesson. It isn’t necessarily because he is lazy 
(although that sometimes enters in), but his in- 
experienced eyes do not always recognize important 
points. He must be taught these things. 

Most of us Christians are spiritual freshmen. If 
we were mature, one could say, “Love God and love 
your neighbor,” and that would suffice. But in our 
present stage of growth we are all too likely to need 
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the details. And we find those details in the Ten 


Commandments. 
9 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” says the 
Ninth Commandment—or, as we would say, “Thou 
shalt not lie.” What a silly requirement—of course 
we shouldn’t lie! We know this automatically. We 
are truthful! And yet, if we examine ourselves at 
the end of the day, asking our Lord to stream His 
spotlight on our actions and thoughts of the day, to 
reveal the cobwebs and dusty places—might it not 
he that lies would be found? Not the bold, black 
ones, perhaps, but the other kind. When we told our 
friends that we would meet them at 12 sharp, for 
instance, and then showed up at 12:30 with a glib 
excuse. That showed that our word could not be 
trusted. 

During the past few years most Christians have 
been concerned about the problem of corruption in 
high places, where justice is often a farce, and 
where it is all too evident that “campaign promises” 
have been in effect. But were we to examine our- 
selves we might find a few campaign promises on 
our own consciences—the time, perhaps, when we 
told God that if He would help us pass a certain 
difficult course we would never again be so lax in 
our studies; or the time we became ill through care- 
lessness in eating or living habits and promised 
never to be so again if only the pain would subside. 

Everyone likes to tell about his experiences, and 
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By Ellen Duke Politella 


ee © BLESSED CONDITION!” 


when we hear such a tale we enjoy passing it on. 
But how many pass it on just as it was given—and 
how many embellish it to make it even better? All 
of us are aware of “fish stories,” and we know that 
there are certain “fishermen” whose word cannot be 
trusted. : 

A friend tells us something in confidence. “Please 
don’t mention this to anyone,” he requests, and we 
agree not to do so. But another time that is just the 
conversation piece needed, and so we tell it. Or 
there comes to our attention some information 
which we know should be confidential—even if it is 
not so marked—and we tell that also. 

“Yes, of course I'll write,” we promise a friend; 
but the letter is never written. We ask if we may 
borrow a book and tell the lender we will have it 
back soon—but many months later the book is still 
in our possession. We are having difficulty with a 
problem in algebra, and so ask a classmate if we 
may look at his paper; in doing this we are both 
lying and stealing, for we are taking work which is 
not ours and giving the professor the impression 
that the grade was honestly earned. 

It is possible to live a lie as well as tell one. If we 
leave false impressions with others, this has its share 
in untruthfulness. 

“Thou shalt not kill,” reads another Command- 
ment. When we compare this with the statement of 


(continued on page 31, column 2) 
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medical 
OUTDOST 


Ay EARLY MORNING and chilly as we cross the 
creek and climb the hill to our little hospital, still 
unfinished, and the mist lies low on the jungle-clad 
hills. A bush-fowl calls in a cassava patch, and a 
shivering child scuttles past with a burning coal in 
his hand. He’s on his way to the farm and the scrap 
of rag under which he huddles serves him for shirt, 
trousers, pajamas and bedclothes combined. (Last 
year he almost died with broncho-pneumonia and 
his hemoglobin hovers around 55 per cent. But he 
can carry a load of firewood farther on his head 
than you or I can, stuffed with calories and vitamins 
though we may be.) 

When we reach the hospital we find about 160 
patients already waiting and we know that others 
are on their way in from the villages. Many old 
friends are present this morning. There’s Fabore, 
for instance. He fell from a palm tree and lay for 
two days, lost, with a broken back and fracture dis- 


locations of his wrist and elbow. When we first saw 
him three months later he was a paralyzed heap of 
pressure sores and misery, and his relatives were 
starving him to hasten his death a bit. What could 
you do? We prayed with him, dressed his sores, 
bullied his relatives and turned him over on 
his front with an old sack under his chest. There he 
stayed for three more months. Two years later, hav- 
ing yi a hospital, we put him in it. There, as best 
we could without X-rays, we sorted out the bits and 
pieces in his locked elbow and fixed it in a useful 
position. Now he farms, hunts and has married. 

When the greetings and appropriate grunts in re- 
ply are all over, we have a short meeting and talk 
to them about the One in whose Name the treatment 
is given. Arafan, one of our few literate (just) 
Korankos prays. So another clinic starts. 

There are about 130 old cases, to judge by the 
tickets: 54 metal tags with numbers punched on 


Are the days of the pioneer gone for good? 


From Sierra Leone, West Africa, Dr. Hugh L. Maclure 


tells of a typical day in his three hundred dollar hospital 
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(lepers) ; 25 yellow cards (Yaws); 15 green cards 
(ulcers); and a dozen each of blue (fancy di- 
seases, schistosomiasis, filiariasis, V.D., etc.) white 
(eyes and miscellaneous) ; and red (surgical). I sit 
down, sort them out, open the book and start on the 
whites. Meanwhile the missionary nurse stationed 
here with us gets the syringes, etc., ready. John, an 
educated Themne boy (himself a missionary among 
a strange people) dispenses, and Arafan does the 
dressings. For the next five hours the room will be a 
Babel of Koranko, Themne, Kono and Limba, with 
Fula, Creole and French probably thrown in. Then 
we'll have an hour’s break before starting on the 
new cases. 

By 11 a.m. we have finished the old cases, made 
an operating list for tomorrow, some appointments 
for pathological investigations and are ready to 
start on the metal tickets. The table is cleared and 
reset with the things needed for our lepers. DADPS, 
Neustab, yeast and iron tablets, anti-histamines, 
Vitamin B-12, calcium gluconate amps and packets 
of powder for the leprotic ulcers. There is also 
Moogrol for certain of our cases who are having 
intra-dermal injections, as well as sulfone treatment. 

Our leper clinic is usually a very cheerful, and 
on occasions a positively hilarious event, and seems 
to be looked on by the patients as something of a 
social gathering. There are three or four pitiful 
cases among them, but we have seen so many al- 
ready who were once living ulcerated corpses and 
are now useful citizens that the whole tone of the 
clinic is more one of hope than pity. Nine or ten of 
the healing cases, living in Yifin far fromgtheir 
homes, are for the first time in years able to earn a 
living and are transforming the raw clearing around 
the hospital into “lawns” of yanni grass _inter- 
spersed with pineapple and fruit trees. 


We call the names (or the nick-names) of our 
patients: “Grandpa,” our first case when the clinic 
started in June, 1950, once a severe lepromatous 
case and now unrecognizable as a leper; “Big Hat,” 
a trophic case who recently came up by himself to 
the house one evening to seek for God and pray for 
forgiveness and salvation. They all have a story. 
There’s Molai, who staggered eighteen miles last 
year and collapsed, a young man with severe nodu- 
lar disease and gross anemia. We pricked his finger 
and clear pinkish fluid ran out. He also had pneu- 
monia. As he lay breathing his last in a little dark 
house in town we had to give him his penicillin, 
sulfadiazine and supportive treatment, pray, and 
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argue with his father, who wanted to carry him 
home again to die. All this at the same time! Now 
he is a husky young man and his flesh is coming 
again “like the flesh of a little child.” Or Fa Bala 
who came blind, and with neural leprosy, and a 
year later went home — temporarily — for he has 
to come again for a check-up. Fa Bala’s leprosy is 
apparently arrested, and with his cataracts removed 
and a handsome pair of ex-army steel spectacles 
adorning his rugged features, he is now able to see 
again. 

Among the others are many who came starved, 
ulcerated and in despair, who are now, though not 
yet released from the clinic, strong enough to do a 
day’s work, carry a load and earn their rice. When- 
ever we have loads to be ported, buildings to put 
up or roads to open there are more than enough of 
such wage earners at hand. 

By 4 p.m. we've finished the clinic and we go to 
look at the in-patients who are temporarily housed 
in a hut with a cement foundation. The real ward 
will be going up next year, God willing. With the 
antibiotics and many new specifics for tropical 
diseases, a very high percentage of medical cases 
can be treated as out-patients, and most of our bed 
space is therefore reserved for surgical cases. That 
gastro-enterostomy we did yesterday had a good 
night and is roaring for a meal. We tie a bottle of 
glucose saline to one of the roof bamboos and he 
watches it run into his vein without enthusiasm. 
“When can I eat meat and palm-oil again?” he 
asks. “I’ve not had a square meal for two years.” 

Back at the house there are seven pupils waiting 
for a reading class. We cannot mass-produce liter- 
ates, for each of these is at a different stage and 
in two langugages. We three missionaries share 
them among ourselves and Paul, aged eight, helps 
too by drilling the Koranko beginners on their syl- 
lables, after the Laubach method. There are two 
baptized Christians and an epileptic reading 
Themne (the epileptic is the brightest by far of the 
three), and five who are at various stages in Koran- 
ko. Of these five, one is baptized and two are seek- 
ing the Way. Such men will one day be the backbone 
of the church here if we are faithful to them now in 
work and prayer. Our Koranko pastor does not 
show up for Bible study today—he thinks we have 
done a day’s work already. 

When the children are in bed we read St. John’s 
Gospel together for an hour, for one of us has yet 
two Koranko language exams to take. That reminds 
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me, we have been assigned the Epistles of St. John 
to translate into Koranko that we may have more 
reading material for our coming literates. (Have 
you ever noticed how these Epistles ideally fulfill 
three requirements of a First Reader: simplicity of 
expression, limited vocabulary and plenty of repeti- 
tion?) Well, perhaps tomorrow after the surgical 
cases... 

I have written this to emphasize a side of medical 
missionary work that is hardly even mentioned to- 
day. The strategy of medical missions is changing, 
as indeed it is on every front of the Battle of the 
World. We hear more and more now of the need 
for highly trained teachers and staff, the need for 
high standards in the mission hospital, the need for 
close co-operation with governments, and the need 
for the close integration of medical work with the 
local church. With all this I heartily agree and often 
envy those who, as doctors, are taking part in those 
hospitals and centers where this changing emphasis 
is being worked out. However, as long as much of 
the world is still in the hands of the Enemy, there 
is need for patrols, scouts and skirmishers on the 
edge of the advance. 


Our station is a typical outpost of this sort. Here 
there are no skilled African assistants; they must 
be made literate first. Here is no electricity, hence 
no X-ray; no road, hence no heavy equipment; and 
even the houses we live in are expendable. Here our 
contacts with the government are rare, and the 
national church has yet to be born as an organized 
entity. Firms specializing in tropical building con- 
struction can, and do, send us folders advertising 
special rates for mission hospitals (“not more than 
$100,000”) and instrument firms can, and do, offer 
us cut-rates on hospital equipment. But the day for 
all that has not yet dawned here. We are doing our 
cataracts and strangulated hernias on a collapsible 
war surplus table weighing 50 lbs, and in a build- 
ing that we built ourselves for $300. The patients 
lie on expendable beds which cost twenty cents 
apiece. “That’s scandalous,’ you say. “Medical 
missionary work should be the best or none at all.” 
But wait a minute. This is an outpost, at present. 
The foxhole of today will become, if the Battle 
goes well, the Divisional Headquarters of tomorrow. 
Where are the medical students who will come out, 
after interning, and dig more foxholes for the fu- 
ture? 

Much pioneer work in missions today is being 
done by small and obscure missions which have no 
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medical program at all. Our mission was of that 


sort until three years ago. The bigger organizations 
with their doctors tend to cluster in bigger centers 
where, as they rightly say, the New Emphasis is 
ready to be put into effect. Meanwhile ori the out- 
skirts are the isolated and overworked nurses, and 
those with no medical training at all. Let us not for- 
get that this is Total Warfare, to be waged on all 
fronts, by all whose hearts have been touched by 
the Master. END 


“FREED FROM THE LAW .. .”’ 


(continued from page 27) 


our Lord, that to hate a person is the equivalent of 
murder, it places a new light on our actions. Of 
course, we are careful not to hate our friends; and 
sometimes we even reserve a sort of tolerance for 
our enemies—but what about those dozens of un- 
knowns who annoy us daily? The driver who nearly 
sideswipes us, and after whom we breathe the 
“prayer” that “he'll get his before he hurts some- 
body” . . . the man who shoves everyone out of the 
way to board the bus first. . . the woman who is 
waited on before us, when it was really our turn. . . 
the list is endless! 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” says 
the First Commandment. And on Sunday mornings 
we don’t; but what about the rest of the week? How 
often do we bow down to the great god Sleep. be- 
cause it’s too inconvenient to get up and spend time 
alone with the Father each morning? How often 
does Comfort or Security or Pleasure have first 
choice in determining our decisions? And how often 
Justice, Compassion, Faith? 

“Honor thy Father and mother.” Even college 
students, with their great education and advance- 
ment, are not free from this command. Dishonor 
takes many forms. Sometimes it is an attitude, as 
when the student looks on his parents as a fruitful 
source of supply; he writes when he needs more 
money and he sends his laundry home, but he never 
takes the time to tell them anything about what he 
is doing. If he murmurs a brief “thank you” for fa- 
vors received, he feels that his obligation ends there. 
It is not necessary to live a thank you, he feels, as 
long as he has said it. When he is home he all too 
often expects his family to give up their plans, to 
let him have the car indefinitely, to provide him 
with his favorite meals. 

Sometimes dishonor is found in talk. The student, 
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in chatting with his friend or roommate, may give 
the impression that his father is an old grouch or 
his mother peculiar — especially if the aforemen- 
tioned parent did not respond favorably to a re- 
quest. 

There are always some who are ashamed of their 
parents,. who do not want any of their friends to 
meet them. You are familiar with the story of the 
woman who was talking with a neighbor, when her 
daughter suddenly choked up and left the room. “Is 
she ill?” asked the neighbor. “No, she is only suf- 
fering from my grammar,” replied the mother. 

It is true that some of our parents may be back- 
ward, and may say or do things which we with our 
greater advantages would not; some of them are ex- 
ceedingly and abundantly stubborn about such mat- 
ters! But we are to honor our parents, if we wish to 
follow the Christian Way. And while four years or 
more of college may have taught us some of the 
niceties of life, there is a difference between these 
things and maturity and common sense. The same 
parents who say “aint” habitually may also have 
learned such things as loyalty and justice and suf- 
fering without complaint — lessons not taught in 
textbooks. 

We live under grace and happy are we if we love 
God and our neighbors; but it may be that we can 
learn these great lessons by watching the details— 
especially those supplied by the Ten Command- 
ments. END 





INSECURITY: A DIAGNOSIS 


(continued from page 18) 


There’s tension there. Don’t you know of people 
who are proud and conceited, arrogant and jealous, 
who flare up at the least word which is said about 
them, no matter how true it may be? Aren’t there 
a few people close to you who are more jealous than 
they ought to be? And others who have more im- 
pure thoughts than they ought to have and, what is 
more, give them free play? Aren’t there people 
quite close to you who with their nagging, pride. 
jealousy, and suspiciousness maintain and feed ten- 
sion? Don’t we have to admit that these people are 
in Western society, not just on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain, that we have actually met them, that 
we know some of them all too well? And isn’t it 
rather embarrassing to think that the other fellow is 
thinking the very same things about us? What we 
have been laying at somebody else’s door, somebody 
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else has been laying at ours! For all our respectabil- 
ity, for all our religiousness or irreligiousness, they 
have seen through our bluff, and they know that the 
things we condemn in others, we allow in ourselves. 
“Therefore you have no excuse, O man, who ever 
you are, when you judge another, for in judging 
another you condemn yourself, because you the 
judge are doing the very same things.” 


What do these things go to show? These things 
are the evidence of our wrong relationship with 
God. You get crab-apples off a crab-apple tree. You 
get thorns off a thorn bush. And if we don’t want to 
produce thorns that grow so prolifically in our life, 
we must experience a changed nature. An attempt 
to hang the right fruit on ourselves two or three 
times a year is no substitute for a new nature! No 
wonder Jesus Christ said to religious Nicodemus, 
“You must be born again,” that is, get a new na- 
ture. Do you say it’s a bit late to start? Some of us 
are old at 18, 20 or 22. If we were sinners when we 
were young, I suppose we reckon we are confirmed 
sinners by now! But tell me, do you think we could 
have pulled out of it even if we had been younger? 
Do you think you personally could have sorted 
yourself out and faced up to your complexes and got 
the right adjudgment—do you think you could have 
done it if you’d faced the problem when you were 
younger? I don’t think so! This problem of human 
nature goes too deep for human nature to sort it 
out. Man cannot cope with himself, his major prob- 
lem. But there is One who can. There is One who 
can deal with the disease so radically and effectively 
that the symptoms will disappear. There is a Great 
Physician who can deal with each one of us as 
though we were the only patient with a need. He can 
make us whole. 

You say, “Don’t be silly! The disease is too dras- 
tic for me to be made whole. The trouble is too 
deep-seated to be cleared up as easily as that.” But 
you're wrong. Jesus Christ specializes in making 
people whole. The trouble is not that He has failed, 
but that we haven’t given Him a chance. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


'II Peter 3:10 

2 Romans 1:18 

3 John 20:30, 31 

4 Exodus 20:1-17 

5 Matthew, Chapters 5-7 

6 John 14:15, 23; 15:4-16; II Cor. 5:14-21 
7 Romans 2:1 
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Canaanites (vv. 1-5). Consider the warning concerning marriage (vv. 3,4). 
Do I realize that marriage will be a determining factor in the development 
of my spiritual life—a hindrance or a help? Have I adopted God’s standards 
(II Cor. 6:14-7:1; Eph. 5:21-33; I Cor. 7)? (2) Consider how graciously 
God anticipates doubts (v. 17) and reiterates His promise (vv. 18-26). Are 
the promises of God real enough to me to affect my actions? (3) Note the 
number of times the phrase “the Lord your God” is used. Do I have an 


awareness of knowing the Lord Jesus personally and being known by Him 
(Jn. 10:14)? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8 


DEUTERONOMY 8 (1) Consider God’s purpose for His people in allowing the 
wilderness experience (vv. 1-10). What spiritual lesson would be learned by 
the daily receiving of manna from God (v. 3)? Am I in the habit of receiv- 
ing daily spiritual food from the Lord Jesus (Jn. 6:47-51) ? (2) Cp. v. 3 with 
Matt. 4:4 and Luke 4:4. How did the Lord Jesus demonstrate His depen- 
dence on the Father? (3) What potential attitude does God foresee and for- 
bid (vv. 11-20)? Am I more conscious of depending on God in times of 
physical need than I am in times of plenty? What did Christ say about self- 
sufficiency (Jn. 15:4, 5)? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9 


DEUTERONOMY 9 (1) Consider how God would not allow His chosen people 
to entertain thoughts of over-superiority (vv. 4-6). Do I find it easy to take 
pride in spiritual attainment, failing to realize how much God hates this 
(Matt. 23)? (2) Study the attitude of the Apostle Paul (Eph. 3:8; I Tim. 
1:15). Are non-Christians hindered by my spiritual superiority complex? 
What is the solution (Matt. 11:29)? (3) What evidence does Moses bring 
forward to prove the unrighteousness of the people (vv. 6-12)? Would an 
honest evaluation of my past history reveal a similar rebellion? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 


DEUTERONOMY 10 (1) Study the procedure (vv. 1-5) in giving the law a 
second time. Did the disobedience of the people alter the will of God? Do 
I realize that God will not lower His standards to accommodate me, that He 
expects conformity to His will? (2) What was the secret of Moses’ spiritual 
power (v. 10)? Cp: 9:18, 25. Am I as persistent in intercession as was Moses? 
Consider how he foreshadowed the Lord Jesus (Deut. 18:15; Matt. 4:2). 
(4) Study everything said about the heart in vv. 12-16—God’s heart and 
ours. Do I recognize the difference between knowing about the Lord Jesus 
with my mind and believing Him with my heart? Which capacity do I cul- 
tivate more? With v. 16 cp. Rom.. 2:28, 29. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11 
DEUTERONOMY 11 (1) Meditate on the relationship between loving God and 
keeping His commands (vy. 1, 13, 22). What motivates my obedience to God 


—a fear of the consequences of disobedience, or a desire to please Him? 
The Lord Jesus said: “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me. . .” (2) Cp. wv. 18-21 with 6:4-9. What weight does 
this repetition lend to these verses? Has the Word of God become more cen- 
tral in my life since I studied ch. 6? (3) Find two alternatives in vy, 26-32. 
How may these verses summarize the theme of Deuteronomy? 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12 


DEUTERONOMY 12 (1) In wv. 29-31 discover two reasons why God gave the 
commands of vv. 1-3. Consider the missionary implications of these verses. 
Do I have an intense desire to see heathen altars cast down and Jesus Christ 
glorified where He has not been named? (2) “The place which the Lord will 
choose.” Note how this phrase is repeated in wv, 5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 26. The 
use of a central place of worship would distinguish the Israelites from the 
Canaanites (v. 2). (3) Examine the prohibition against eating blood (vv. 16, 
22-25) and the reason behind it (Lev. 17:11). The sacrificial significance of 
the blood was demonstrated in the death of the Lord Jesus (Matt. 26:27). 
Am I sharing the life of the Saviour (Jn. 6:52-58) ? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13 


DEUTERONOMY 13 (1) Examine for the principle of rejecting any enticement 
to idolatry, regardless of its source. Study wv. 1-5; 6-11; 12-18 for (a) source 
of temptation, (b) punishment required. (2) How susceptible am I to the 
influence of false religious leaders, or non-Christian parents and friends? 
(3) For the cure for spiritual instability, consider v. 4. (4) Do I understand 
enough about the character of God to comprehend His hatred of sin? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


DEUTERONOMY 14 (1) Examine the regulation concerning food (vv. 1-21), 
recalling the necessity of these as health measures. While these requirements 
are for those of a past age, do I fulfill the command of I Cor. 10:31 in satis- 
fying my appetites? (2) Study the procedure for giving the tithe (vv. 22- 
27), noting the way in which the giver enjoyed what he gave. Have I ever 
sacrificed anything for the Lord Jesus which He did not abundantly repay 
(Mk. 10:29, 30)? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 


DEUTERONOMY 15 (1) Consider how this chapter is a commentary on the 
second great commandment (Matt 22:36-40), in terms of debtors (vv. 1-6); 
the poor (vv. 7-11); bondservants (vv. 12-18). (2) Am I convinced that 
giving generously to those who cannot repay, results in blessing (vv. 6, 10, 
18)? Am I quick to apprehend spiritual needs and give of self to meet them 
(vv. 7,8)? (3) With vv. 12-18 cp. Rom. 6:15-19. Is it evident that I have 
been redeemed from the slavery of sin (Eph. 1:7) in order to be the bond- 
slave of Christ (Rom. 1:1)? 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25 


DEUTERONOMY 29 (1) What warning accompanied the making of the Cov- 
enant of Moab (vv. 16-28)? Subsequent history proved God to be true to 
His word. (2) Am I aware that spiritual understanding is God’s gift 
rather than the result of my intellectual energy (v. 4; I Cor. 2:12)? (3) 
What type of person is described in vv. 18, 19? Note how the author of 
Hebrews interprets this (Heb. 12:15). Have I been tempted to substitute 
outward conformity for a heart surrender to God? What would be the effect 
on others if God tolerated this superficiality? (4) Consider the teaching in 
v. 29 concerning my attitude to the Word of God: what it reveals and what 
it withholds. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


DEUTERONOMY 30 (1) Am I convinced of the faithfulness of God, not only 
to punish disobedience, but to restore those who are genuinely sorry for sins 
(vv. 1-10)? Do I know by experience that He is able to do both? (2) Has 
my search for truth ended because I have met Jesus Christ (vv. 11-14)? 
(3) Examine the two alternatives set forth in vv. 15-20. “Choose life” (v. 
19). Have I obeyed this command (Jn. 5:24)? Do I face squarely the issue 
between self and Christ? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 


DEUTERONOMY 31 (1) Note the strong emphasis on the fact that Israel will 
be unfaithful to God (vv. 16, 20, 27, 29). Consider how the climax of this 
rebellion of the human race against God came with the rejection of Jesus 
Christ (John 8:39-47). (2) What does this indicate about the human heart 
(Is. 64:6); the inadequacy of the law (Rom. 3:20); and the necessity of a 
new covenant (Jer. 31: 33, 34)? (3) Do I realize that, apart from the en- 
abling of God’s Spirit, I would be completely unequipped to live a life that 
is pleasing to God? 


“And every virtue we possess 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” HYMNS, 100 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


DEUTERONOMY 32:28-52 (1) What reminders are given in this passage of 
our understanding of God’s love for His people? Has God “pushed me out 
of the nest,” that I might experience the superior strength of His arms be- 
neath? (2) Do I tend to lose sight of the fact that God is a God of justice 
(v. 4) as well as love? How is this made clear in the passage? (3) Con- 
sider the purpose for which this song was written (31:18-22). Has any part 
of the Word of God become a witness against me, because in spite of know- 
ing the Way of God, I have persisted in my own way? 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 


DEUTERONOMY 32:18-52 (1) What reminders are given in this passage of 
God’s faithfulness to Israel, in spite of her sin (vv. 36, 39, 43)? Consider the 
plan that God has in mind for the Jews (Rom. 11). (2) Do I realize that 
Jesus Christ will be faithful to bring to completion that good work which He 
has begun in me (Phil. 1:6)? The proof of my living relationship to Christ 
is to go on to know Him. (3) With wv. 48-52 cp. Num. 20:2-13. How did 
Moses fail God? Do I realize that personal sin mars spiritual usefulness? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 


DEUTERONOMY 33 (1) Among these specific promises to the tribes of Israel, 
find some promises which may be applied to you. Has God's revelation of 
Himself to me (v. 2) resulted in my following hard after Him (vv. 3, 4)? 
(2) Consider the picture in vv. 3, 4 of those who experience the direction 
of God. What part do consecration, willingness to follow, and obedience 
to the Scripture have? Have I been expecting God’s guidance without 
fulfilling my part (Proy. 3:5, 6)? (3) Is God the dwelling place of my 
thought life (Col. 3:1, 2)? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31 


DEUTERONOMY 34 (1) Think through the life of Moses in terms of: (a) 
the secret of his power; (b) his most outstanding trait of character; (c) 
his influence on others; (d) the respects in which he foreshadowed Christ. 
(2) Do I realize that the life God intends for me is supernatural in charac- 
ter (Gal. 2:20)? (3) To what kind of man is committed the leadership of 
the nation at this crucial time? With v. 9, cp. Num. 14:4-10; Deut. 1:38; 
3:28; 31:7, 8, 14, 23. What were Joshua’s qualifications for the position? 
(4) Discover the dominant theme of Deuteronomy. What contribution has 
the study of it made to my spiritual life? 


(STUDIES PREPARED BY RUTH STEWART) 
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A NEW FORMAT 
FOR “THIS MORNING WITH GOD” 


Many nis readers have mentioned the difficulty of keeping the 


daily readings in ‘their Bibles. To make this possible we 


have 


re-designed these pages so that “This Morning with God” may be 


cut out of nis and folded to fit into most study Bibles. 
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MAGATLINE 


Hi, Frosh! 


W. HOPE you'll read every issue of His clear through this 
year. 

You may be loaded down with books from the college 
bookstore, and Prof So-and-so may have just given you the 
“Hey, that guy must think his course is the only one we’re 
taking” kind of reading assignment. We still hope you'll 
include every issue of His in your required reading list. 

You see, we plan His for students. Long students and 
short students. Stanford students and Slippery Rock stu- 
dents. Ag students and med students and husband engineer- 
ing students. 

Take “Incident on Leyte Gulf’ by Bob Young in this 
issue. You may be interested to know that Bob leaves for 
Argentina in a few weeks to do student work with IFEs. Bob 
is a doctoral candidate (ed.) at Stanford, and is a rather 
typical His writer. In addition to service with the Seventh 
Amphibious Force he has been a dishwasher, corn detasseler 
and ivcr staff member in the Bay area of California. 

That article from Sierra Leone by Dr. Maclure will be of 
primary interest to meds and nurses. But read it anyway, 
even if you’re an E.£. Undergraduate days should be days 
of increasing literacy in other fields. His, from a Christian 
standpoint, helps broaden that literacy. 

Some of you may be wondering if Christianity has any 
relevance now that you are away from home at the univer- 
sity. Read “Insecurity: A Diagnosis” by Leith Samuel. It 
will also give you material for a good bull session. 

We want to assure you that ‘Why Don’t You Grow Up” 
is (unfortunately) included for seniors as well as freshmen. 
As for “Dying Was Never Popular’—that article by Miss 
Wetherell Johnson, former cim missionary, is for editors 
as well as freshmen. 

The Editor of His 
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Rehoboam checked in today 


HIS assorted gear were several gold shields 
which are the cause of no little comment by the 
other fellows in the dorm. A shield is such an 
awkward thing—it’s hard to pack away so it doesn’t 
show. And of course Rehoboam would have to be 
the only one to bring shields with him. No wonder 
discussion of the subject is going strong. 

“Why does he bring gold shields to the univer- 
sity?” he hears as he enters the washroom, and 
then the voice is lowered. 

As. the first week hurries past there are plenty 
of excuses for the fellows to come into Rehoboam’s 
room for a few minutes—“What’s the text for Chem 
101?” “When’s the deadline for dropping a 
course?” But they always walk over to look at the 
gold shields stacked against the dresser before they 
leave. (The things are just too wide to go through 
the closet door.) 

And always there’s the same feeble, half-apolo- 
getic explanation from Rehoboam. They were Dad’s 
shields, but Dad had given them to him. They’re 
really gold, believe it or not. Sure they’re worth 
a lot. 

So they begin to call him the “Gold Shield Boy.” 
In the next few weeks he finds that the word has 
gotten around campus and even the profs know. 
Worse still, the girls think it’s a big joke. 

Hardly a day passes that one or two fellows don’t 
come over to Rehoboam’s dorm to see the shields. 
Several upperclassmen advise him to hang on to the 
shields—“they’re worth more than most of the gar- 
bage you'll find around here”—but the general 
consensus seems to be that shields are out of place 


in a university and a man must be queer to possess 
shields—especially golden ones. 

A certain change in Rehoboam may be observed 
after several weeks. The defense of his shields is 
wearing him down. Instead of going back to the 
dorm to study he spends his evenings in the library. 
The conviction grows that he really is a fool to have 
brought those gold shields along to the university. 

This morning as he hurriedly dresses so that he 
can grab breakfast before an 8 o'clock he notices 
something. One shield is missing. Sure enough, it’s 
gone. No time to hunt for it now though. Nor can 
he locate it later in the day or later in the week. 


Before long another shield disappears, and then 
another. Rehoboam is determined to keep the last 
one from being stolen, for he especially values that 
one. But one morning when he returns to his room 
at 4 a.M. after spending a night in town he finds 
that the last shield is gone along with the others. 


His feelings in the face of loss are generally 
those of relief. No longer is there anything to keep 
him from being thoroughly at home in the univer- 
sity. And Rehoboam becomes a popular figure on 
campus. 

As Christmas vacation approaches, however, some 
misgivings arise. What to do about the shields at 
home—they'll expect him to bring them with him 
when he returns home for the holidays. 


The solution is simple. He replaces the gold 
shields with others made of highly burnished brass, 
and the deception appears complete. No one at 
home seems to notice the loss. END 
Based upon I Kings 10:17; 14:25-28. 





